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However much other nations may discount 
the practical value of belief, Germany is too 
good a psychologist to be found guilty of mak- 
‘ing any such blunder. In her marvelous and 
gigantic war machine, a department for the ex- 
press purpose of controlling the belief of peo- 
ple is maintained as a legitimate and indispen- 
sable factor. Practical, materialistic Germany, 
the Germany of the “iron hand” and the “mailed 
fist,” the Germany of Krupp guns, Zeppelins, 
submarines, poisonous gases, liquid fire, and 
massive armies, is also the Germany of in- 
genious, systematic, unceasing propaganda. 
For the effective accomplishment of this de- 
sign, millions are as freely spent as for men 
and munitions. And it must be confessed that 
up to the present moment, this invisible, subtle, 
psychological arm of her service has been the 
most successful. Germany has demonstrated 
that what you can count upon people doing de- 
pends, in the last analysis, upon what they be- 
lieve. The united, whole-hearted support which 
she immediately received from all classes in 
the Empire, as soon as war broke out, was due 
to the fact that with consummate skill and fore- 
sight she so pre-arranged every detail of her 
plan that when her colossal war machinery was 
thrown into gear, creed and krieg* were found 
perfectly to mesh. An important detail Ameri- 
ca might wisely pattern—it helps to save need- 
less friction. 


German Theology and Germany’s War. 

The angle at which our interest approaches 
this general subject is: What part had Ger- 
man theology in bringing about the situa- 
tion which made this war possible? For it is 
vitally related to creed. Political philosophy 
and education have been duly convicted of their 
complicity. German theology, however, though 
it has suddenly become the sorry victim of much 
long-pent-up animosity; though it has been 
properly indicted; as yet, has not been brought 
to formal trial, and.convicted. This article is 
an attempt to carry through this process. It 
has not been undertaken for hostile reasons, 
but, by special request, for information. In 
the pursuit of this difficult and delicate task, 
every effort will be made to be fair and Chris- 
tian. We fully appreciate the heroic struggle 
that the great Christian scholars of Germany 
have been making for years against the advance 
of materialism; and deeply regret that those 


*In this article, krieg always means Ger- 
many’s war. Never war in general. 


splendid efforts have not been crowned with 
greater success. Professor Harnack did a 
courageous thing, in nineteen hundred, when 
before the faculty and students of the Univers- 
ity of Berlin he chose to present the subject: 
What is Christianity? In those lectures he out- 
lined with great insight and discrimination the > 
social message and mission of Christianity. It 
cannot be better summed up than in these 
words: “Jesus opens up to us the prospect of 
a union among men, which is held together not 
by any legal ordinance, but by the rule of love, 
and where a man conquers his enemy by gen- 
tleness. It is a high and glorious ideal, and 
we have received it from the very foundation 
of our religion.» Professor Eucken repeatedly, 
and fearlessly uttered his spiritual protest. 
Here is a sample of his effort: “The same 
principles which govern individual conduct are 
extended to social groups and entire nations; 
self-interest is the single rule of action, the 
moral solidarity of mankind is relaxed and 
dissolved. The danger is imminent that the 
end may be a war of all against all (bellum 
omnium contra omnes). * * * A solution of the 
entanglement is to be sought in no other direc- 
tion than that of a recovery of inner human 
bonds and of recourse to an inner world, com- 
mon to all, of convictions, faith, ideals. We 
need to upbuild humanity from within, and this 
cannot be done without a profound deepening 
of life, and this in turn is not possible without 
religion.’” Certainly no one could have pre- 
sented the Christian solution of the national 
and international situation more prophetically 
than has Professor Harnack, in these words: 
“Tf a union of mankind is ever to come about 
by their deepest forces and highest aims being 
brought into accord, this same mankind must 
agree to acknowledge one lord and master.’” 


In the face of such a splendid fight, under 
such able spiritual leadership, the question 
which puzzles us is: Why did German Chris- 
tianity, in the moment of its supreme trial, so 
completely break down? Ought not the Chris- 
tianity of Luther’s own land, to have been equal 
to the task of stemming the tide of advancing 


Prussian militarism before it engulfed the 
entire nation? With the superb start that 
Luther gave it, with centuries of growth, 
with the prestige of the State Church, why 
1 What is Christianity? P. 122. 
Back to Religion. Pp 18, 20. 


*Tbid., p: 152. 
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had it not so Christianized the ideals of 
the whole nation that this present deb- 
acle would have become a moral impossi- 
bility? Should not the little leaven have 
leavened the whole lump? Such a tragic failure 
and defeat, certainly is not in accordance with 
the prevailing historic experience of Christian- 
ity when encountering hostile civilizations; or 
it would not be here today to propound our 
teasing question. In the first centuries, under 
far less favorable conditions, it went forth and 
conquered Caesar and Imperial Rome. In the 
twentieth century should it not also be able to 
go forth in the same confident power, and con- 
quer the Kaiser and Imperial Prussia? In so 
doing it would have become in actuality, as 
well as in theory, the saviour of the world. 

In the beginning, many none too friendly to 
Christianity, heralded this war between so- 
called Christian nations as evidence of the com- 
plete break-down of Christianity. Since, how- 
ever, the passing years have clarified the issues 
involved, this charge is no longer heard. The 
Christian phase of the problem has resolved 
itself into the failure of German Christianity. 
Our problem, then, simmers down to the task 
of locating, if possible, the weak spot which 
made this failure inevitable. 


The Rift. 


For many years intellectual Christianity in 
Germany—the Christianity of the Universities 
—has been busy trying to demonstrate the bi- 
ological truth that the branch, in reality, has 
no essential or vital connection with the vine: 
So far from its life and fruitage being depen- 
dent upon its union with the vine, on the con- 
trary it will bear better fruit if separated from 
it. The strength and effort which have been 
wasted in trying to make this experiment a 
success were worthy of a better cause. For a 
time the century-long growth of the stocky and 
virile branch gave it such vitality that it 
almost seemed to be succeeding. We now 
suspect that the present krieg is the real ans- 
wer to this experiment. For it was an inviolate 
law in the science of the biology of Christianity 
which Jesus laid down when he said: “As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me.’* Centering somewhere about this 
mystic union of the branch with the vine, we 
detect evidence of the source of trouble. 


A Fatal Incision. 


The writing of a book which happens to do 
violence to every historic fact in the Life of 
Christ, may seem to an American, a mere inci- 
dent unworthy of notice. But it has not been 
so in Germany. For no single event in the re- 
ligious life of that nation, since the Reforma- 
tion, has been pregnant with more momentous 
consequences than the appearance of Das Leben 
Jesu, by David Friedrich Strauss. That the 
first Life of Christ should have come from the 
pen of one whose affinities were more Jewish 
than Christian, and whose main thesis is the 
mythical character of the Jesus of the Gos- 
pels, has turned out to be a calamitous disaster 
for German Christianity. It is not possible to 
exaggerate the baneful influence of this one 


“John 15:4. 


book. Possessed of that peculiar charm which 
fascinates the young University student, it 


raises doubts which always leave their mark. | 


Its most powerful influence is seen in the way 
it has forced all subsequent treatment of Chris- 
tianity into certain ill-fated channels. Strauss 
has had a steady line of successors following 
him down through the years culminating in his 
most modern disciple, Professor Drews, of 
Karlsruhe. But their influence has never been 
controlling. The reactions from this book have 
become the most significant phase of its peril. 
It has made such a deep incision in every 
branch of German Christianity, through reac- 
tion, that the wound has in the end proven 
fatal. Let us hastily examine these branches. 


Theology. 


The most influential German theologian of 
the later nineteenth century‘ is Professor Al- 
brecht Ritschl. The effect of Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu upon Ritschl was to make his supreme 
life ambition the determination to lift Chris- 
tianity forever out of the clutches of any such 
theory. To accomplish this purpose, he works 
out his theory of value-judgments. According 
to which, historical facts, such as the details 
in the life of Jesus which Strauss calls in ques- 
tion, —the Virgin birth, baptism, miracles, 
resurrection and the like,—are all lifted up out 
of the category of the historical and placed 
over in the realm of value judgments. If these 
historic facts contain values which are neces- 
sary to make your Christ the kind of a Christ 
you need to help you gain your victory over 
the world, then you must accept them. If, on 
the other hand, any of them have not such a 
value, or if they hinder Christ from being the 
Christ you most need, then you may disregard 
them as of no importance. By skillfully cen- 
tering the value of Christ in the moral realm, 
and emphasizing this fact alone, Ritschl is 
able to save Christianity and exalt Christ to 
the place where both his divinity and Deity be- 
come axioms. Dr. McGiffert explains this part 
of his theory thus: “In him, according to 
Ritschl, we see a man who actually won the 
victory over the world which we are striving 
after, by faith in a God whom he called his 
Father and by devotion to that Father’s will. 
The victory won by such faith and devotion—a 
victory which we, too, may win—is the strong- 
est possible guarantee of the existence of the 
divine purpose which we make our own when 
we thus live.’” . 

By the application of this theory Ritschl 
brought most welcome relief to many perplexed 
and distressed minds. It seemed to furnish a 
satisfactory antidote to Strauss’s Leben Jesu. 
But it cannot be denied that this theory radi- 
cally departs from the Apostolic and historic 
conception of Christianity. This fact will be- 
come apparent when we grasp this further 
amplification of it by Dr. McGiffert: “The 
divinity of Christ lies wholly in the ethical 
sphere, according to Ritschl, but its mark is 
not perfection, a quantitative and static notion, 
but efficiency, a qualitative and dynamic one; 
not what he was in himself, but what he has 
done for us.”° It is this little shift ef emphasis, 


°' The Rise of Modern Religious Ideas, p. 141. 
“Thid.y pr 236. 
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not what he was in himself, but what he has 
done for us, which furnishes the light to show 
where the fatal incision has been made in this 
branch of the vine. How this theory works 
when adopted as a universal method will be 
shown later. 


Chureh History. 


Germany’s greatest Church Historian is Pro- 
fessor Adolf Harnack. In him we come upon 
another slant of reaction from Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu. Endowed with an unusually keen in- 
stinct for the recognition and evaluation of the 
historical, Professor Harnack is satisfied 
neither with Strauss’s mythical interpretation 
of the Jesus of the Gospels, nor with Ritschl’s 
scant regard for the essentially historical. For 
this reason he makes a large place for the his- 
torical Jesus, and constantly emphasizes its 
importance. In his History of Dogma state- 
ments like the following are frequently found: 
“Behind and in the Gospel stands the Person 
of Jesus Christ who mastered men’s hearts, and 
constrained them to yield themselves to him as 
his own, and in whom they found their God. 
Theology attempted to describe in a very un- 
certain and feeble outline what the mind and 
heart had grasped. Yet it testifies of a new 
life which, like all higher life, was kindled by 
a person, and could only be maintained by con- 
nection with that Person.’’’ 


If this quotation leads us to the heart of Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s Christianity, then it would 
seem, at first sight, that he is here insisting 
upon the very union of the branch with the 
vine which Jesus suggests. But a more careful 
study of this question discloses the significant 
fact that the historical Jesus to which it refers 
is not identical with the Christ of Apostolic and 
Historie Christianity. Press the accompanying 
quotations hard enough and that difference will 
appear: “Behind the only manifested life of 
Jesus, later speculation has put a life in which 
he wrought, not in subordination and obedi- 
ence, but in like independence and dignity with 
God. That goes beyond the utterances of Jesus 
even in the fourth Gospel.”* “The Gospel, as 
Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only and not with the Son.”*® “The sentence 
‘I am the Son of God’ was not inserted in the 
Gospel by Jesus himself, and to put that sen- 
tence there side by side with others is to make 
an addition to the Gospel.” The bearing of 
these passages lies not so much in what they 
actually say, as in the fact that, for some rea- 
son, Professor Harnack always takes particular 
pains to stress this distinction. The reason will 
presently appear. 


Modern Philosophy. 

Christian thought in Germany cannot be fully 
treated without taking into account the contri- 
bution of Professor Rudolf EHucken, her great- 
est constructive philosopher. Though his de- 
partment is primarily that of philosophy, he has 
always been deeply interested in religion. As 
these titles of two recent books, Back to Re- 


eP133. 

5TIbid., p. 64, note 3. 

®° What is Christianity? 
Sbid., Dp. L5G; 


P54; 


“Can We Still Be Christians? 


ligion, and Can We Still be Christians? clearly 
indicate. His reaction from Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu seems to be a curious combination of both 
Ritschl’s and Harnack’s, for it partakes of the 
essential characteristic of each. Many striking 
parallels can be drawn up between Ritschl and 
EKucken, from their own writings. Like Pro- 
fessor Harnack, he also possesses a keen ap- 
preciation of the value of the historical Jesus, 
and the spiritual character of Christianity. His 
writings contain many passages like the fol- 
lowing: “Even on the plane of history, then, 
Christianity is an impressive actuality which 
has penetrated the whole texture of human so- 
ciety no less than it has sunk into the deepest 
recesses of the human soul, thereby acquiring a 
confident superiority to all changes of mood 
and opinion.” And this: ‘With justice it has 
been said: ‘He who cannot trace in the basic 
synoptic account a really individual life is use- 
less for historical research in this field’ (Wend- 
land). Let us rejoice in the life of Jesus as a 
valuable possession for the human race and an 
inexhaustible source of genuine power and 
sentiment.” ” In the closing paragraph of the 
second-mentioned book we find this declara- 
tion: “Our question was whether today we 
can still be Christians? Our answer is that we 
not only can but we must be Christians.” * 


Could we be satisfied with a superficial sur- 
face interpretation of these quotations, we 
would be free from any lingering apprehension 
concerning a fatal incision between the branch ~ 
and the vine in his Christology. But Professor 
Eucken does not allow us to be deceived at this 
point. With unhesitating “frankness he con- 
tinues: “But can his personality,—once its 
metaphysical foundations are shaken,—continue 
to hold that central, regulative, controlling 
position which ecclesiastical Christianity as- 
signs to it? That position rested, after all, 
upon the unique relationship to God involved 
in the fact of belonging to the divine nature; 
only from this point of view can Jesus rank as 
the unquestioned lord and master to whom all 
ages must do homage. Great though he un- 
doubtedly is even apart from such claim, yet, 
apart from it, the greatness is such as pertains 
to our common humanity, and all the new and 
divine life which it made manifested must be 
potentially within us all and may become our 
own possession. In this case we should no 
longer see in Jesus the type and standard of 
what all human life should be, but rather an in- 
comparably great personality, not to be easily 
imitated. In any case, ouce regarded in this 
light, he can no longer, however lofty and pure 
his humanity, be an object of faith and be wor- 
shipped as divine. Every attempt to take 
refuge in compromise is wrecked on a relent- 
less Hither—Or. There is no middle term be- 
tween man and God, for we do not wish to sink 
back into hero-cult. Thus if Jesus is not God, 
and Christ not the Second Person of the Trin- 
ity, then he is man,—not a man like any one 
of us, but still a man. We may revere him as 
a leader, a hero, a martyr, but we cannot forth- 


Paras 
“Tbid., pp. 33, 34. 
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with bind and pledge ourselves to him and 
yield him unconditional submission.” “ 

There is no longer any excuse for confusion 
or misunderstanding concerning the funda- 
mental question at issue. Professor Hucken 
has freed us from this necessity by frankly tell- 
ing us upon which side of the Christological 
problem intellectual Germany takes its stand. 
What we have all along been following in the 
guise of cautious statement now stands out in 
the clear light. The fatal incision at last 
reached the point where amputation became 
necessary. ‘Every branch in me that beareth 
not fruit he taketh away; and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” * 

Germany’s Christ. 

“We may revere him as a leader, a hero, a 
martyr, but we cannot forthwith bind and 
pledge ourselves to him and yield him uncon- 
ditional submission. * * * He can no longer 
* * * be an object of faith and be worshipped 
as divine,” says Professor Eucken. After hav- 
ing gone to all the trouble of reducing its Christ 
to the intellectual proportions of German rea- 
son and faith, it would be the basest ingrati- 
. tude for this stupendous achievement to fail of 
proper appreciation, and reception. Yet we are 
compelled to record that this made-in-Germany- 
christ has not turned out to be nearly as great 
a popular success as was expected. In justice 
to its sponsors, it ought to be said that they, in 
all sincerity, believed they were doing God 
service when they placed it upon the religious 
market. They thought they knew what would 
take best with the German mind. So they took 
the liberty of changing the “Gospel which is 
the power of God unto salvation” into a gospel 
which is the plan of man for society. Some- 
times “the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men.” At least nothing could be more thor- 
ough-going than the repudiation of Christ 
by modern Germany. This part of the story we 
will let her own leaders describe. Professor 
Eucken, one of the most interested, bewails the 
situation in these words: “Despite all its repu- 
tation and influence, Christianity is being as- 
sailed by a passionate movement of protest 
which is growing in intensity and carrying all 
before it. * * * Unbelief was once confined to 
the few, and those chiefly in the upper strata 
of society; to-day it lays hold on large masses 
of people, plunging them now into dull indif- 
ference, now into a passion of iconoclastic hate. 
* * * Tn our great cities—in Germany, at least, 
—every attack or even aspersion on Christian- 
ity meets with rapturous applause.” * 

In confirmation of this general statement we 
will now ask you to listen to a few casual re- 
marks upon Christianity by one of Germany’s 
intellectual leaders, who is not primarily in- 
terested in religion, in the Psychology of the 
Unconscious,—Dr. C. G. Jung. The value of 
these remarks as evidence is doubled because 
they are purely incidental, and thrown in as 
the commonly accepted point of view. Here 
are a few samples: “At a time when a large 
part of mankind is beginning to discard Chris- 
tianity, it is worth while to understand clearly 


eelbidwupacs. 
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why it was originally accepted.” “ “Here is 
another: “The Christian Religion seems to 
have fulfilled its great biological purpose, in so 
far as we are able to judge.” ** But one of the 
most illuminating discussions of this whole 
question, in the light of the present appalling 
record of German atrocities and terribleness, 
is the following: “The dynamic appearance of 
both religions (i. e., Christianity and Mithra- 
cism) betrays something of that enormous feel- 
ing of redemption which animated the first 
disciples and which we today scarcely know 
how to appreciate, for these old truths are 
empty to us. Most certainly we should still 
understand it, had our customs even a breath 
of ancient brutality, for we can hardly realize 
in this day the whirlwinds of the unchained 
libido which roared through the ancient Rome 
of the Caesars. The civilized man of the pres- 
ent day seems very far removed from that. He 
has become merely neurotic. So for us the 
necessities which brought forth Christianity 
have actually been lost, since we no longer 
understand their meaning. We do not know 
against what it had to protect us. For en- 
lightened people, the so-called religiousness has 
already approached very close to a neurosis. 
In the past two thousand years Christianity 
has done its work and has erected barriers of 
repression, which protect us from the sight of 
our own sinfulness.” * 


We cannot but believe that Belgium, Northern 
France, Poland, Servia, Armenia and Syria to- 
day have some idea of that from which Chris- 
tianity was intended to protect them. History 
is making all the comment necessary upon the 
above passage. To complete this part of the 
evidence in our case, we will add the follow- 
ing observations upon the historical Jesus, and 
Christian morality. “He who is repelled by the 
historical and philosophical weakness of Chris- 
tian dogmatism and the religious emptiness of 
an historical Jesus, of whose person we know 
nothing and whose religious value is partly 
Talmudic, partly Hellenic wisdom, and dis- 
cards Christianity, and therewith Christian 
morality, is certainly confronted with the 
ancient problem of licentiousness. Today the 
individual still feels himself restrained by the 
public hypocritical opinion, and, therefore, pre- 
fers to lead a secret, separate life, but publicly 
to represent morality. It might be different if 
men in general all at once found the moral 
mask too dull, and if they realized how danger- 
ously their beasts lie in wait for each other, 
and then truly a frenzy of demoralization 
might sweep over humanity. This is the 
dream, the wish dream, of the morally limited 
man of today; he forgets necessity, which 
strangles men and robs them of their breath, 
and which with a stern hand interrupts every 
passion.” * 


We now have before us clearly pictured the 
moral cataclysm which waits to sweep over 
the world just as soon as the dikes erected by 
Christianity are broken down. Little by little 


* Psychology of Unconscious, p. 258. 
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ns on 


creed is unmistakably adjusting its ideals so 
that they fit into those of krieg. 


The Last Link in the Chain of Evidence. 


Of course this is Nietzsche. For he repre- 
sents the simon-pure finished individual prod- 
uct of this movement when it has wrought its 
perfect work. Nietzsche is neither a freak nor 
an accident in the evolution of religious Ger- 
many. He is the natural, legitimate issue of 
the forces at work. He arrived a little before 
his time—the first-born among many brethren. 
As surprising as it may seem, Nietzsche can- 
not be understood apart from Strauss’s Leben 
Jesu and Ritschl’s value-judgment theory. His 
naturally inflammable nature needed but the 
spark from Strauss’s Leben Jesu to set it all 
on fire. His student companion Deussen tells 
us that he was fascinated by this book, and 
while he devoured it, at the same time he was 
fully aware of the import of its teachings. 
These he thus summed up: “The thing has a 
very serious consequence, when you give up 
Christ you must also at the same instant give 
up God.” ™ After having become thoroughly 
impregnated with these teachings, Nietzsche 
came under the better influence of Professor 
Ritschl—first at Bonn, then at Leipzig. For 
him he always had the highest regard. From 
his teaching, however, he seems to have ap- 
propriated nothing save his theory of value- 
judgments. And in the use of this he arrives 
at diametrically opposite conclusions. By it, 
we remember, Ritschl saves Christianity, and 
exalts Christ; by it, Nietzsche destroys Chris- 
tianity and denounces Christ. He simply de- 
nies Ritschl’s major premise, and repudiates the 
ideals and virtues of Christianity... So with true 
Ritschlian consistency, though to the horror 
of Ritschl, he says: “I call Christianity the 
one great curse, the one great intrinsic deprav- 
ity, the one great instinct of revenge, for which 
no expedient is sufficiently poisonous, secret, 
subterranean, mean—I call it the one immortal 
blemish of mankind. That which deifies me, 
that which makes me stand apart from the 
whole of, the rest of humanity is the fact that 
I have unmasked Christian Morality. * * * 
Christian morality is the most malignant form 
of all falsehood, the actual Circe of humanity, 
that which has corrupted mankind.”” Volume 
after volume rolls forth from this same pen, 
the pages of which reek with anathemas hurled 
against Christ and Christianity. And all be- 
cause from the standpoint of his value-judg- 
ments, Christ and Christianity were the in- 
superable obstacles in the path of the cherished 
realization of his ideal superman, individual 
and social. This perverted use of the value- 
judgment theory reveals, better than pages of 
argument, its inherent fallacy. The moment the 
center of gravity of Christianity is shifted from 
the objective historical to any subjective basis 
its true equilibrium is lost. 


Nietzsche and War. 
The transition from Nietzsche’s creed to 
krieg is easy. A few selected passages will 
bring out this affinity into clear alignment. In 


2 The Will to Freedom, Figgis, p. 48, Trans- 


lation of Note 1. 


* Quoted from Ibid., pp. 104, 105. 


Eece Homo he says: ‘My life-task is to pre- 
pare for humanity one supreme moment in 
which it can come to its senses. * * * For 
such a task there is requisite a different 
kind of spirits than our age is likely to pro- 
duce; spirits strengthened by wars and vic- 
tories; to whom conquest, adventure, danger, 
even pain have become a need; * * * nay 
even a kind of sublime maliciousness.* So 
it is not surprising to find him saying in 
Zarathustra: “Ye shall love peace as a means 
to new wars, and the short peace better 
than the long. * * * Ye say a. good, cause 
will hallow even war? I say unto you a 
good war halloweth every cause.’ In The 
Will to Power he says: “Such men as Na- 
poleon must always return and always set- 
tle our belief in the self-glory of the individual 
afresh. * * * Man is a combination of the 
beast and the superbeast; higher man a com- 
bination of the monster and the superman; 
these opposites belong to each other. With 
every degree of a man’s growth towards great- 
ness and loftiness he also grows downward 
into the depths and into the terrible; we should 
not desire the one without the other; or better 
still, the more fundamentally we desire the one, 
the more completely we shall achieve the other. 
Terribleness belongs to greatness; let us not 
deceive ourselves.”* As for morality, Nietz- 
sche informs us that this is only for the com- 
mon people, the masses, the mediocre, the herd. 
The superman is not subject to its laws. Dr. 
Figgis gives us this interesting description of 
the superman: “With the general tendency of 
the world to become more mediocre, with the 
ever-growing clamour of the triumphant mid- 
dle-class, Nietzsche would not interfere. 
Against this and out of it as a back-ground will 
the new ruling order define itself. Herein a 
few spirits, courageous, intellectual, and 
highly tempered as steel, the philosophers of 
the superman world will rule. They are the 
first order. Of the second order are the war- 
rior class, Kings, and statesmen. Both these 
are privileged, beyond good and evil, free from 
the herd morality.” ” 


The Finished Social Produet. 


It takes but little browsing about in Nietz- 
sche’s writings, to discover that here we are in 
the native element of Krieg. The ideals and 
virtues of Nietzsche’s creed tally so exactly 
with the purpose, policy, principles, and prac- 
tices of Germany in this war, that we are com- 
pelled to acknowledge their identity; and to 
pronounce Prussianism as the perfect finished 
social product of the evolution which we have 
been watching. That Nietzsche stands for anti- . 
Christian ideals he leaves not the shadow 
of a doubt; this is his one supremely proud 
boast. From this conclusion then there is no 
escape; when we find a krieg every cog of 
which meshes perfectly with a defiant, self- 
confessed anti-Christian creed, that krieg also 
must be pronounced inherently Anti-Christian. 
With this verdict, we rest our case. : 


8 Quoted from Ibid., pp. 58, 59. 
Quoted from Ibid., p. 274, Note 2. 
** Quoted from Ibid., pp. 278, 279. 
Sibidsepst20: 
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This article has failed of its purpose, if it 
has not helped to reveal the fundamentally re- 
ligious nature of the issues involved in this 
gigantic world struggle. They are as clear as 
day. The present war is giving humanity its 
first real chance to see just what the whole- 
sale and thorough-going rejection of Christ and 
Christian ideals involves for society. It is not 
theism which is at stake, but historic Chris- 
tianity. Note that the Kaiser has much to 
say about God, but never a word about 
Christ. Nietzsche goes into ecstasies of rap- 
ture over the grandeur of the barbaric, and 
dies sighing because our age is too Christian, 
too anaemic to rise to the lofty heights of its 
glorious terribleness:—another Moses dying on 
the verge of his promised land. Had he only 
lived until the present, he might have had the 
satisfaction of seeing his-philosophy in action; 
and his wildest dreams of barbaric terribleness 
—Dionysian, Caesarian, Machiavellian, Bis- 
marckian—pale into puny insignificance in the 
presence of Prussian terribleness. For Kul- 
tur-brutality has turned out to be incompar- 
ably more diabolical than barbaric-brutality. 
And the whirlwinds of unchained libido which 
roared through the ancient Rome of the 
Caesars seem like gentle mid-summer zephyrs 
when. compared with the euroclydon of un- 
chained Kultur-libido which is now roaring 
through our modern world. 


Has Christianity, then, outlived its biological 
usefulness, as Dr. Jung suggests? In the cus- 
toms of enlightened civilization is there left 
not “even a breath of ancient brutality” against 
which it has to protect us? The present war 
has rudely awakened us from the spell of any 
such superficial optimism. It is the one un- 
answerable historic argument for Christianity, 
built up on the very premises from which Ger- 
many was arguing for its discard. We now 
understand why Professor Eucken said: “We 
not only can but must be Christians.” We also 
know that Professor Harnack was right when 
he said: “If a union of mankind is ever to 
come about by their deepest forces and high- 
est aims being brought into accord, this same 
mankind must agree to acknowledge one lord 
and master.” This we now know; this much 
they already knew. The fatal blunder of Ger- 
man Christianity is the spelling of this “one 
lord and master” with small letters. That act 
severs the branch from the true vine. Ger- 
many’s children of this world have wisely 
labored, with consummate skill, to bring every 
thought of creed into captivity to krieg. While 
her children of the light have been going about 
complacently announcing that it was neither 
necessary nor desirable to bring “into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” So 
when the great crisis came and the attempt was 
made to throw the mighty redemptive machin- 
ery of Christianity into gear, creed and Christ 
could not be made to mesh; and their power— 
which is omnipotence—was gone. 


Nietzsche has fulfilled his “life-task” far 
more effectually than he ever imagined. You 
will remember, he said: “My life-task igs to 
prepare humanity for the one supreme moment 
in which it can come to its senses.” That “one 
supreme moment” seems to be arriving, and 


humanity is coming to her senses. The result, 
however, is just contrary to Nietzsche’s expec- 
tation. For humanity in coming to her senses, 
for the first time is beginning fully to realize 
what Christianity means to the world. Ger- 
many has taught us that, “What think ye of 
Christ?” is not an abstract scholastic question 


in which no one but dilettante theologians. 


could possibly have any interest; but, on the 
contrary, it is the one supreme practical ques- 
tion upon the answer to which the very fate of 
humanity hangs. In the light of this eternal 
truth, we interpret, not simply as a striking 
coincidence, but as the welling-up of elemental 
religious instinct, the discovery that the only 
marching song which seems adequately to meet 
all the psychological demands of the occasion 
for the American soldiers is: 

Onward, Christian soldiers, 

Marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus 


Going on before. F 


PREACH AS THE KAISER DICTATES. 


“Let me read you the oath of fidelity which 
all who seek to enter the pulpit in Germany 
must take. It reads: 


“«T will be submissive, faithful and obedient 
to his royal majesty, and his lawful successors 
in the government, as my most gracious king 
and sovereign; promote his welfare according 
to my ability; prevent injury and detriment to 
him, and particularly endeavor carefully to 
cultivate in the minds of the people under my 
care, a sense of reverence and fidelity toward 
the king, love for the fatherland, obedience to 
the laws and all those virtues which in a Chris- 
tian denote a good citizen, and I will not teach 
or act in a contrary spirit. I will preach the 
word as his gracious majesty dictates.’ ” 

At whose dictate do we preach—some theo- 
logical seminary, or according to the wishes 
of the crowd, or the church officers or accord- 
ing to the Holy Ghost? 


HAVE A “UNIT DAY.” 

The Methodist Church at Richford, Vt., car- 
ried out a unique rally week program which led 
up to “Unit Day.” The idea is based on Watts 
remark, “Units are the integral parts of any 
large number.” On the poster we find these 
words: 


Evidently Not. 

An itinerant preacher of Alabama was plod- 
ding along on his way to the home of one of 
the brethren, when a young man driving a team 
of mules hitched to a wagon overtook him and 
invited him to ride. Gladly accepting, he was 
soon seated at the youth’s side. 

It chanced that they were in the middle of 
the wood in a wild, lonely spot, when the 
preacher, thinking the opportunity too good to 
be lost, turned to the young man and abruptly 
asked: 

“Young man, are you prepared to die?” 

The youth had been eyeing the preacher sus- 
piciously for some time, and now gave a whoop 
that would have been creditable to a Comanche, 
sprang from the wagon and disappeared as fast 
as his legs could carry him. 
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Examination in English 


Bible for Licensure and 


Ordination 
William Tatlock, Woodstown, N. J. 


Two questions regarding the above, sent out 
to representative professors and ministers of 
the Presbyterian Church, brought some inter- 
esting and suggestive answers. The questions 
were: (1) Is there any generally recognized 
standard of examination in English Bible for 
licensure and ordination? (2) What would you 
suggest as a basis for such examination? 

The reply of our Stated Clerk is character- 
istically clear and positive. (1) “There is no 
consensus of opinion as to what should con- 
stitute such an examination. Each Presbytery 
is left to form its own standard. (2) There is 
no question but that the Theological Semin- 
aries should, without exception, give atention 
to this matter of the English Bible. (3) I sug- 
gest the following question for the candidates: 
Were you instructed in the subject of the Eng- 
lish Bible in the Theological Seminary? If 
this question is answered in the affirmative, I 
- not see why the Presbytery should go fur- 

er.” 


The comment of one Seminary Professor is 
interesting: “My experience with Presbytery 
examinations has led me to think that most of 
the trouble with the English Bible Examina- 
tion was with the questions and the question- 
ers.” 

A Metropolitan pastor writes: ‘I have never 
been present at an examination in English 
Bible in any Presbytery,. In this Presbytery 
that examination is conducted in private and 
it is understood to cover a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the contents of the Bible. I have heard 
of “catch questions” in some Presbyteries 
which made the whole thing absurd. For ex- 
ample, one of our men was asked, “In what two 
books of the Bible is Mordecai mentioned?” I 
think a man should be asked such questions as 
these: Summarize briefly the contents of 
Genesis. What epistle of St. Paul’s treats par- 
ticularly of the resurrection of the dead? 
Which of the Gospels emphasizes the fulfill- 
ment of Old ‘Testament prophecies in Jesus?” 

From a Philadelphia pastor we have this, 
“So far as I know, there is no standard, no de- 
fined field, excepting what is suggested by the 
name of the subject, The English Bible, and 
also by what is suggested by the other subjects 
upon which examination is required; this re- 
stricts and in a measure defines the place that 
this subject shall have in the examination. I 
would examine briefly: 1. “Where did we get 
our English Bible?” A question or two about 
versions and translations. 2. “The divisions 
of the Bible—Old and New, Prophets, etc., His- 
tory, Law, ete.” This is the general scheme I 
would use, always careful to keep clear of the 
fields pre-empted by the Biblical Theologist, 
the Introduction and Exegesis work of other 
departments. My aim would be to make it an 
examination in the English Bible.” 

The views of a Chicago pastor, an ex-moder- 
ator of General Assembly follow: “I am will- 
ing to say that I believe a satisfactory exami- 
nation in English Bible would at least consti- 
tute a knowledge of the general purport of the 


entire book as a unified volume, and of the 
history of the Old Testament in its develop- 
ment and in its order. It would include also a 
knowledge of the great divisions of the Word 
of God, and the purpose of the Holy Spirit in 
guiding men to select those portions of ancient 
writings which manifest clearly the direction 
and guidance of God’s Spirit. It would also 
include a knowledge of the individual books 
in that for which they stand and that which 
they record. It would include a knowledge of 
the great characters who embody living prin- 
ciples and truths which the Word of God evi- 
dences and which are basic in its construc- 
tion. It would have the great plan of Divine 
creation working out through God’s training of 
his people, and lead up to the central culminat- 
ing truth of the Cross and the death of Christ 
as the great center of salvation, and the related 
truths with the passages of scripture, and the 
outline of truth which incarnates these great 
facts. It would also include the great struc- 
tural doctrines which grow out of scriptural 
truth, and the applied lessons which these 
characters, truths and doctrines include.” 

From three Seminaries, all in the Hastern 
states, came these replies: 1. “I am deeply 
interested in your letter. It raises a very real 
and vital problem. I must confess, however, 
my own inability to be of much help. I agree 
with your suggestion that the examinations in 
some way be standardized, but, so far as I 
know, no previous effort has been made along 
that line. My own opinion would be that the 
examination should include a general content 
of the books of the Bible with some of their 
main divisions. The questions should involve 
something of the history of the Hebrew nation 
and something of the teaching of its great 
prophets; and should, more specifically, in- 
clude questions as to the life of Christ, the 
founding of the Church, and the main purpose of 
the New Testament epistles. I shall be great- 
ly interested in any report which you may 
make: and should be glad if you would send 
me a copy of your recommendations to Pres- 
bytery.” 

(The compiler found no recommendation to 
make, but thought that the replies spoke for 
themselves in the interest they evinced and the 
trend of their suggestions. One question might 
be asked with propriety. Would it not be well 
to “put it up to” the Seminaries by trusting 
them a little more, as suggested by Dr. Rob- 
erts?) ‘ 

2. “Your letter of December 3d is very in- 
teresting. I am not a Presbyterian and have 
never heard an examination before Presby- 
tery, and so am not qualified for giving useful 
advice. I naturally have some ideas, however, 
as to what ought to be expected of a man 
graduating from a Theological Seminary and 
seeking ordination into the active ministry. He 
certainly ought to know the outlines of the 
history of Israel and be able to locate the out- 
standing figures in that history with reference 
to the exodus from Egypt, the Davidic King- 
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dom, the divided Kingdom, the Hxile and the 
Post Exile development. He should be able 
to give, in a general way, at least, the histori- 
cal setting and main import of every book in 
the Bible. The outlines of Jesus and of Paul 
should be pretty clearly in his mind. Another 
fair test would be the location of those pass- 
ages which in a pre-eminent way constitute the 
Bible within the Bible. So much, in general, 
I conceive to be a proper outline for an exami- 
nation in English Bible; but, in order to be 
effective, such an examination ought to be 
held before a small committee, and, better yet, 
ought to be put in writing.” 


3. “It would seem to me that the examination 
of candidates should cover two things: First, 
their knowledge of the actual contents of the 
English Bible; and, second, their ability to use 
the Bible in their pastoral work as well as in 
their study. Questions as to Criticism, Date, 
Authorship, Integrity, Biblical Theology and 
Exegesis, properly belong in other departments 
and have no place here. With regard to the 
Contents: A man ought to be expected to 
know, in a general way, at least, what each 
book in the Bible contains, and be able to give 
its essential message. For example, he should 
be able to differentiate the Four Gospels, and 
to know that Matthew is tied up to the Old 
Testament and is the Gospel of the Kingdom; 
Luke, the social Gospel; and so on. Of course, 
it is to be expected that he will know some 
parts better than others, but he ought to know 
something about it all. With regard to Use. 
The validity and necessity of historical inter- 
pretation are universally recognized, but in the 
department of English Bible it is the message 
that a particular book or writer has for our 
day that is important. In addition, a man 
should know what passages are available for 
special occasions, and where to find them 
without the aid of a Concordance; passages of 
encouragement, of cheer, promises of strength; 
guidance, help and forgiveness, comfort for the 
sick and the dying, and so on. The matter of 
examination is, indeed, a most difficult one and 
I wish that we might have some. standard by 
which to go, that would not infringe on the 
liberty of each Presbytery. As it is, there is 
wide diversity of practice, much to our dis- 
advantage, I believe. If you obtain satisfac- 
tory information from your inquiries, I would 
greatly appreciate it if you would let me know 
what the consensus of opinion is, if there is 
any.” 

It seems hardly necessary to use space to 
point out the obvious conclusions from the 
above. An equally obvious thing, but one 
which deserves remark, is the significant re- 
iteration of desire for some standard, in the 
too-evident absence of any. If the assembling 
of these letters arouses interest and discussion 
the compiler will be more than rewarded for 
his labor. On brief suggestion he would offer, 
however, and that is, that the place to begin 
and largely forestall the occurrence of the 
lack, which underlies and accounts for the 
whole problem, is in the church with the chil- 
dren,—and all ages. He has found Reverend 
J. Lyon Caughey’s “A Simple Course of In- 
struction for Boys and Girls, in preparation 
for Church membership.” very valuable in this 


direction, as in others. Published by the Board 
of Publication and Sunday School Work. } 


Mere Detail. 

A clergyman, who was a widower, had three 
grown-up daughters. Having occasion to go 
away for a few weeks, he wrote home from 
time to time. In one of his letters he informed 
them that he had “married a widow with six 
children.” This created a stir in the house- 
hold. When the vicar returned home, one of 
the daughters, her eyes red with weeping, said: 

“Where’s the widow you married, father? 

“Oh, I married her to another man. I ought 
to have told you that.” 


Without Encumbrance. 

“Now, boss, I’se ready to go anywhere dey 
wants to send me,” said a dusky citizen in a 
Southern city on Registration Day, after per- 
forming his patriotic duty. “Boss, jes’ any- 
where! But I ask jes’ one thing and dat is 
don’t put me in no cavalry.” x 

“Why do you draw the line on the cavalry? 
asked the registrar. 

“Tt’s jes’ like this. When I’s told to retreat, 
I don’t want to be bothered with no hoss.” 


Not In Public. 


A New York clergyman tells the following: 
“J and the other guests were offered wine at 
a German wedding where I officiated. I re- 
fused, saying, ‘No, thank you, I never drink 
wine in public.’ A little while after, I saw 
‘mine host’ beckoning me to an adjoining room. 
There he had two glasses, one of which he 
offered me, saying: ‘I heard you say that you 
didn’t drink in public. Here nobody will see 
you! = 


A BOOK FOR EASTER. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know 
that Dr. William Milligan’s “The Resurrection 
of Our Lord” is republished by The Macmillan 
Co., New York, in a fine volume of 318 pages. 
The book first appeared in 1881, passed into 
another edition in 1883, and a third in 1890 
and is now reprinted again. It has seven solid 
pages of analyzed “contents” and is a really 
find study of the subject. It costs $1.75. It 
will make good reading for Lent. 


A SERMON BY MAIL. 


At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Ave- 
nue and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, 
printed copies of the Dr. David James Burrell’s 
sermons are gratuitously distributed at the 
evening service every Sunday (usually about 35 
issues per annum), from October to June, in- 
clusive. 


For the convenience of persons wishing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen 
copies should be sent to Miss Merce’ E. Boyer, 
1 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York City— 
Adv. 
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WHAT SHALL THE MINISTER 
PERRY C. HOOPER 


There are many qualifications for the min- 
istry in the present day. We have been re- 
minded that though a man has knowledge of 
all mysteries, the gift of tongues and miracles, 
and the powers of an angel, and has not humil- 
ity, spirituality and love, he is as sounding 
brass ora noisy cymbal in the sight of God. 
Likewise if a minister is to be all things to 
all men he must be an educated man to edu- 
cate people. Paul says he must be “apt to 
teach.” If he is to bring forth out of the 
treasure house of Scripture, things new and 
old, he must be a student. To know the love 
of God in Christ Jesus is, of course, the first 
essential. He is to “follow after righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, patience and meekness.” 
He is to “fight the good fight of faith and lay 
hold on eternal life.” 


It is also important that ministers learn how 
men think, feel, toil and suffer, and to know 
books is another vital requirement of a suc- 
cessful preacher. The apostle Paul advises us 
to give attention to reading, exhortation and 
doctrine. Paul, brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, a proficient in the knowledge of his 
age, could not dispense with diligent appli- 
cation to study, for when imprisoned in Rome 
and facing martyrdom, he desired that his 
books and parchments be brought to him. 

Inasmuch as it is one of the chief aims of 
the minister to impress upon the hearts of 
men the contents of the Bible, it should be one 
of the leading objects of his life to enlarge as 
much as possible his acquaintance with Di- 
vine Truth. It is incumbent upon preachers, 
as their great business, to explain, defend, and 
enforce revealed truth, but it is clear that no 
one can set forth any part of truth in fitting 
color or costume any further than he has un- 
derstood and digested it in his study of the 
Book of Books. Thus a preacher who would 
fully develop the power of his office must be a 
diligent. reader of the truths of God as found 
in the inspired Bible. Every soldier and sailor 
is urged by the nation’s leaders to carry a 
copy of the Bible with him on the battlefield 
and observe God’s laws with zeal. Shall we 
who are ministers of the gospel leave this book 
unread? These Scriptures are able to make 
us wise unto salvation. 

But if the hungry sheep are to be fed and 
enabled to go in and out and find pasture, the 
leader of the flock will acquaint himself with 
much literature that is secular as well as 
sacred. Everyone realizes that-during the past 
few years books have been falling from the 
press like rain-drops from the clouds. Maga- 
zines and periodicals are more numerous than 
the pioneers of printing ever dreamed they 
could be. But there is a great danger from the 
ever-increasing number of books. One can 
hardly see the woods for the trees, and it 
means that a fine art of discrimination shall 
be exercised if one is to get the best results 
from reading. Someone has said that many 
books make a ready speaker. and few books 
make an original mind. Bacon said some 
books are to be tasted, others swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested. 


READ? 


If, we could put into the hands of those 
whose faith is wavering such books as Fisk’s 
“Through Nature to God” and Simpson’s “The 
Fact of Christ,” we would furnish healing for 
many a hurt. Professor David Smith’s “In the 
Days of His Flesh,” makes it impossible for a 
man to doubt the life of Christ or the validity 
of the four gospels. ” 

We have read of the young man who had 
become attached to the oratory and rhetoric 
of Robert Ingersoll, but one day there came 
into his hands.a little paper covered booklet 
entitled, “What Must I Do to Be Saved?” by 
Joseph Parker, and the young man’s vision 
was cleared. It has been said that one of the 
most potent influences in the life of John Wes- 
ley was the reading of William Law’s “Serious 
Call.” We learn from his journal that it 
changed the convictions aid tendencies of his 
whole life and helped to make him one of the 
master men of his century. Benjamin Frank- 
lin testified that a little tattered volume on 
“Essays to Do Good,” by Cotton Mather, read 
when he was a boy, influenced his whole course 
of life and that if he had been a useful citizen, 
the public owed all the advantages of it to 
that little book. 

The people of many communities are prodig- 
ious readers of novels but it is doubtful if they 
always read the best ones. They are waiting 
for guidance from the pulpit if only the pulpit 
will giye that guidance. Good fiction may be 
incorporated in sermons in such a way that 
the spiritual lesson may be substantially re- 
inforced. It is true that some novels misrep- 
resent Christianity and ridicule Christian char- 
acter, and at once it becomes part of our busi- 
ness to furnish books of a better sort that will 
take away the stain the unfair book has left. 
Clara EB. Laughlin’s “The Penny Philanthro- 
pist,” and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ “A Singular 
Life,” are books that present characters of re- 
freshing manliness and integrity. If you would 
preach the doctrine of the common people you 
can do no better than give a review of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s splendid book, “Felix O’Day.” 
He tells us that if we would seek moral worth, 
true culture, we should acquaint ourselves with 
the plain folk and shop keepers. He tells us 
how to appreciate Tim the hunchback, and Mrs. 
Cleary who is a devoted, wife, friend of the 
helpless and the possessor of a large cargo of 
common sense. When we impress pew sitters 
with such truths as are embodied in this novel 
we are heeding the call of Jesus to prize the 
common people. Many such books invigorate 
the conscience and are veritable sacraments 
to the soul. Let us as ministers read and rec- 
ommend such books. 

Every minister should read the _ public 
speeches of President Wilson, especially those 
made on and after April 6, 1917. One can im- 
agine nothing more helpful and stimulating 
than to compare his public utterances with 
those of the military leaders of the German 
Empire. In some respects he has exceeded 
Mr. Lloyd George in the character of his senti- 
ments and the concrete quality of his logic. 
If we believe in liberty and freedom, and if we 
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believe they are threatened by the “bandits of 
Berlin,’ what sympathetic putting of our be- 
liefs exceed those of President Wilson? He 
could not have executed such a task had he 
not been a student of the American people and 
versed in the wisdom of Burke and Pitt. 


A book which deserves to be widely read is 
Viscount John Morley’s “Recollections.” HEven 
though there seems to be a strange indiffer- 
ence to the essential features of religion, there 
is much of autobiographical value in the book, 
for it contains the story of a man who has done 
things. In his introduction in one sentence he 
says, “It has been my fortune to write some 
pages that have found and affected their share 
of readers; to work on close terms with many 
men worth knowing; to hold responsible offices 
in state; to say things.in popular assemblages 
that have made a difference.” We who are 
ministers will do well to read such books and 
profit by such remarks for only the truth that 
has made a difference to the speaker can be 
uttered so that it will make a difference to the 
hearer. 


A professor of Homiletics in one of our mid- 
dle western seminaries once said to his class 
that every preacher ought to be a reader of 
good poetry. We can so use poetry in our ser- 
mons as to impregnate the minds of young and 
old with the best things that have been taught 
in the world. Too few of our people read 
poetry and thousands will go through life with- 
out knowing of earth’s greatest singers unless 
the preacher makes use of them in sermonic 
material. Poetry is of value in so far as it 
reinforces the original thought and purpose of 
the speaker. It was Barrett Wendell who said 
the poetry of Sidney Lanier, our southern poet, 
made you feel that he was among the truest 
men of letters America has given to mankind. 
Genuine in impulse, fervid in spirit, he ex- 
hibits lyric power beyond that of almost any 
poet of America. 


If your taste is for homilies, sermons like 
Russell H. Conwell published in the Temple 
Review, or Frederick Shannon in “The New 
Personality” ring through every region of the 
soul and bring home to the heart the message 
of God. For biography turn to John Howard 
Melish’s Life of Bishop Spaulding or Edward 
Everett Hale by his son. If philosophy is to 
your liking read Josiah Royce on ‘Loyalty.’ 
Every minister should read that splendid book, 
“The Syrian Christ” by Abraham Rihbany who 
has traveled from the land of Palestine to the 
pastorate of a church in Boston. In his book 
one breathes the atmosphere of the land where 
Jesus trod the briar bordered paths, and the 
Master talks to us as he did to his first disci- 
ples. George Adam Smith is witness that 
our preaching would be more effective and at- 
tractive if we, like Rihbany, would wrap our 
spiritual teaching in the vivid and actual colors 
of the land of the Bible. 


Again every preacher who is not an intel- 
lectual mollusk will have at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance with the weekly and monthly peri- 
odicals of the day. Too, he will not hesitate to 
enjoy “Roger Bean” and “Mutt and Jeff.” 
Surely Catherine Van Dyke’s “The Great I Am 
of France” and Joseph Odell’s “Peter Warm- 


ing Himseif By The Fire” and Harold Bell 
Wright’s “The Sword of Jesus” furnish food! 
for thought and widen the horizon of every 
reader. When Thomas Binney, an English Non- 
comformist, lay on his death bed, his attendant 
inquired, “What shall I read to you?” “Read to 
me,” said the preacher, “from the London 
Times. I want to know how my fellow men 
are faring.” 

Thus if we are to avoid what has been 
termed “horizontal preaching”, preaching 
without variety and interest, it will be neces- 
sary for us to read the Bible, poetry, fiction, 
biography, current articles, geography and his- 
tory. The famous Dr. Emmons once asked a 
dull preacher, “Did you ever go over Seekonk 
Plain? Your preaching is too much like that 
—long and level.” His remark recalls a some- 
what similar criticism of an old minister on 
the sermon of a young man: “It is quite im- 
portant when you come to the ‘secondly’ to 
say something different from what you said 
under the. ‘firstly.’” The devil of dullness 
must, by any means, be cast out if our preach- 
ing is to be effective. 


AN UP-TO-DATE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Many pastors and superintendents desire 
such but do not know just how to make the 
change. Get “MAKING THE OLD SUNDAY 
SCHOOL NEW:” Reorganizing the School, Re- 
modelling the Building, Graded Lessons, Train- 
ing Teachers, Expression Work, the Gary Plan, 
etc. All from actual experience. Send 55c to 
Rey. E. A. Miller, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Book 
by return mail. 


BRIDGING THE CHASM BETWEEN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH. 


“Stop the Leak” by Luther E. Todd is a book 
that the editor of The Expositor would wish 
to have written himself. The fearful loss in 
the teen age, when boys and girls think they 
are too old to go with the children, and are too 
young to “settle down” into church members, 
interested me when editor of The Evangel. 
Todd speaks from experience and if you will 
write him, 1726 Wagoner Place, St. Louis, Mo., 
you will receive a copy for 75c., postpaid. 


WRITE A LETTER AT ONCE 


In the postal legislation enacted in the last 
Revenue Bill, the zone system of postal rates 
for magazines and periodicals was increased 
from 50 to 900 per cent. If this law is not re- 
pealed by the present Congress it will go into 
effect July 1st this year. It will prohibit us 
here in the West from getting our usual read- 
ing matter at reasonable rates. There is 
hardly a section of the country outside of the 
immediate East that will not be affected. Read- 
ers of the Expositor ought to be interested 
because the increased rate will seriously affect 
the cost of this magazine to the subscriber. It 
is believed that this legislation is a serious mis- 
take and will lead to all kinds of sectionalism 
in this country. The law must be repealed and 
it will help a lot if you will write your Senator 
and Representative in Congress urging them to 
vote for the repeal of this law. Urge your peo- 
ple to do the same. There is no time to lose. 
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WITH OUR SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


“With Our Soldiers in France” is a new book 
published by the Association Press in which 
Sherwood Eddy, the well-known Y. M. C. A. 
worker, gives some of his opinions, observa- 
tions, and experiences over seas where our 
American boys are already and are going in 
increasing numbers. He makes us see the con- 
ditions “over there’, at the front, in the base 
camps, in the hospitals, and in the Y. M. C. A. 
“huts.” He tells us what it means to have a 
world at war, and shows us religion at the 
front in war time. 


: With Pershing’s Force. Here are the first 
impressions of our “Sammies”, the First Divi- 
sion, chiefly boys from the Middle West. 


“The first thing that strikes us in these men 
is their superb kit and outfit. From the broad 
cowboy hat, the neat uniform close fitting at 
the waist, down to their American shoes; from 
the saddles, bits, and bridles to the nose bags 
of the horses; from the guns, motors and 
trucks down to the last shoe lace, the equip- 
ment is incomparably the best and most expen- 
sive of all we have seen at the front. The 
boys themselves are live, clean, strong, intelli- 
gent fellows, probably the best raw material 
of any of the fighting forces in Europe. The 
officers tell us that the American troops are 
natural marksmen, and there are no better 
riflemen in the war zone.” 


That is rather consoling reading, when we 
recall the stories of sensational war-corres- 
pondents, and even the charges of excited 
senators. 


The “Millionaire Soldiers.” But not only do 
our men have the most expensive equipment of 
any of the Allied forces, but they have the 
highest pay. Not counting commissioned offi- 
cers, “our men are paid from $35 to $90 a 
month, from privates to sergeants. The Rus- 
sian private has one cent a day, the Belgian 
soldier four cents, the Frenchman five cents, 
the German six cents, and the English soldier 
twenty-five cents—much of which goes for sup- 
plementary food to make up for the scantiness 
of rations—while the American soldier is paid 
from one to three dollars a day, in addition 
to clothing, expenses, and the best rations of 
any army in Europe.” 


Perils of Our Troops. ‘Temptation and soli- 
citation in Europe are in proportion to the pay 
the soldier receives. The harpies flock around 
the men who have the most money. As our 
American boys are the best paid, and are-per- 
haps the most generous and open-hearted and 


— reckless of all the troops, they have proved an 


easy mark in Paris and the port cities. The 
officers, alive to the dangers, are doing their 
utmost to cope with the situation. Imagine a 
thousand healthy, reckless, irrepressible 
American troops put down in a French village, 
without a single place of amusement but a 
drinking hall, and no social life save such as 
they can find with the French girls standing 
in the doorways and on the street corners. 
Then realize the seriousness of the situation 
which the Young Men’s Christian Association 
is trying to meet. The red triangle has 


already been placed upon more than 700 Brit- 
ish, French and American centers in France. 

“The official backing of the authorities has 
placed the stamp of approval on the whole 
moral effort for the men’s welfare. In no other 
army in Hurope have the officers taken such a 
keen interest in the highest welfare of the 
troops, or given such efficient cooperation with 
every effort to surround the men with the best 
moral influences. General Pershing has not 
only met us half way in every plan for the 
welfare of the troops, but has taken the initia- 
tive in insisting that every provision should be 
made for the physical, mental, and moral occu- 
pation and safeguarding of the men.” 


The Camp of the Prodigals. This chapter is 
an account of Mr. Eddy’s visit to the big base 
hospital where were nearly a thousand men, 
not wounded by the bullets or gas of the Boche 
but suffering the results of their own unbridled 
license. 


“Among the men in the venereal hospitals 
of France are musicians, artists, teachers, 
educated and refined boys. In another camp 
we find several hundred officers and several 
members of the nobility. What was the cause 
of their downfall? A questionnaire replied to 
by several hundred men revealed that six per 
cent attributed their downfall to curiosity, ten 
per cent to ignorance, claiming that they had 
never been adequately warned by the medical 
authorities, thirteen per cent to loss of home 
influences, thirty-three per cent to drink and 
the loss of self-control due to intoxication, 
while the largest number of all, or thirty-eight 
per cent, attributed it to uncontrolled passion 
when they had no higher power in their lives 
to enable them to withstand temptation. Per- 
haps the chief cause is’ the unnatural condi- 
tions under which men are compelled to live 
in a foreign land in war time.” 


“During the whole war it is the Overseas 
Forces, the men farthest from home infiuences, 
who have no hope of leave or furlough, who 
are far removed from all good women and the 
steadying influence of their own reputations, 
that have fared the worst in the war. The 
Americans share this danger with the Colon- 
ials and other Overseas Forces, with an addi- 
tional danger in their high pay.” 


Plans for Prevention of Evils. “A campaign 
of education on the highest moral grounds by 
lecturers able to present the danger of im- 
morality from both medical and moral stand- 
points, with charts, slides, films, and every- 
thing needed for effective presentation both to 
the ear and eye. 


“A program for the occupation and amuse- 
ment of the men—athletic sports, games, en- 
tertainments, concerts, classes, lectures, etc. 

“Strict regulations and penalties for immor- 
ality. The selection of camp sites for Ameri- 
can troops in France is being made at places 
as far removed from the temptations of the 
cities as possible. 


“We favor adequate medical provisions 
coupled with the highest moral restraints. We 
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Oppose any provision of the authorities to pro- 
vide in advance for immorality, to standardize 
it, accept it, any attempt to render it safe. We 
are more opposed to immorality than to dis- 
ease, which is its penalty.” 


Religion at the Front. “What is the atti- 
tude of the men to religion? The war seems 
to have intensified all the tendencies of peace 


times. It makes a greater sinner or a greater 
saint. He is either driven to God or away 
from him. 


“Among the obvious evil results of war are: 
Destruction of human life; maiming and suf- 
fering of the wounded; breaking up of homes 
and suffering of women and children; loss of 
wealth and destruction of art and architec- 
ture; outbreak of immorality and drunken- 
ness; hardening of finer sensibilities by 
cruelty of warfare; increase of hatred and sus- 
picion; dividing of humanity and destruction 
of sense of brotherhood; breakdown of inter- 
national law and respect for law and order; 
loss. of reverence for human life. 


“The possible good effects. which war may 
call out: Courage and heroism; sacrifice of all 
for a cause; discipline of obedience and devel- 
opment of corporate action; bringing selfish 
and careless men to facing the realities of 
God, life, death, and immortality; realizing the 
results of sin, personal and national; widening 
of men’s horizons, and opening men’s minds 
to new ideas; chastening influence of suffering, 
rousing sympathy, tenderness, and unselfish- 
ness; deepening of sense of brotherhood 
within limits of our nations, with a sinking of 
artificial social distinctions; strengthening of 
religious unity by stripping off non-essentials 
and laying bare great fundamentals; and the 
practical ministry of religion in camps, hospi- 
tals, and on battlefields. 


“The good effects of a war are seen more 
clearly after it is over, while the majority of 
men at the front would agree that the pre- 


Pe orie influence and effect for the time is 
evil. 


“The contest is not for this narrow strip of 
hard-won soil, but for every foot of a world 
that from henceforth must be free. The men 
who are fighting on grounds of moral principle 
would rather pay any price than lie at ease 
under the false shadow of militarism, mater- 
ialism, and grasping greed. These men are 
fighting, and many of them know that they are 
fighting, for a new world. Not only military 
oppression, but industrial oppression, must go. 
Not only German militarism, and Russian 
autocracy, and Turkish cruelty must be done 
away; but American materialism must be 
purged in the fiery furnace of this war, Its 
purposes will reach far beyond our ken, and 
though man’s sin alone has caused the war, its 
issues are in the hands of God. The whole 
war has been a demonstration of the results 
of leaving God out of his world. The world 
with God left out leaves war; and life with 
God left out leaves hell. There must be a 
turning to God in our own national life. 4 
Materialism and selfishness are the dangers of 
our own land as well as of Germany. And the 
war is a call to set our own house in order.” 


THE GREATEST QUESTION OF THE AGI) 
Rey. Charles Stelzle || 


Christianity is not dependent upon the i | 
fallibility of the Church nor of the Bible. Thij 
Church and the Bible are simply a means to aly 
end, and not an end in themselves. Their pur 
pose is the revelation of God in Jesus Christi}} 

Therefore, the chief question that men ar) 
called upon to answer is not, What do yo 
think of this doctrine, or that church, or tha}j 
system of theology, but “What think ye oj} 
Christ?” Gladstone once said that this is the 
greatest question of the age. 


You might be asked, “What do you think of 
Plato, of Socrates, or Shakespeare?” and yot 
could dismiss the matter with an off-han 
reply. But this question asked of Christ passes 
into the most practical and the most personal 
of questions, “What shall I do, then, with 
Jesus?” The question becomes insistent. Me 
cannot get away from it. It will follow them! 
to the ends of the earth. They may become) 
angry because of its presence, but does not 
this prove that it is no ordinary question? To 
dismiss it by saying that Jesus was simply a 
great reformer will not satisfy. To say that 
he was only a good man, or that he was a great 
teacher, brings the consciousness that one is 
only dodging the issue. 


It is frequently stated that Christ came to 
establish an Ideal Republic, or that he sought 
to inaugurate a Utopian Democracy. Neither 
statement is true. His own words indicate that 
it was his purpose to establish an Absolute 
Monarchy, a Kingdom, of which he should be 
the Head. This Kingdom is to embrace all 
those who will acknowledge his Kingship. 


Therefore, when some _ social reformers 
select from among the words of Jesus a few 
catch-words, which have to do only with cer- 
tain social affairs, rejecting everything else 
that meets with their disapproval, especially 
that which applies to their personal lives, and 
then claim to be the only bona-fide followers 
of Jesus Christ, they are leaving out of their 
consideration altogether some of the most im- 
portant parts of Christ’s plan for the complete 
emancipation of mankind. 


“What think ye of Christ?” 
cannot afford to evade him. 
quoted by them. He is too great a factor in 
their lives. More and more will this be true. 

(This is an article which Mr. Stelzle is send- 
ing to the Labor Press of the country.) 


Workingmen 
He is too often 


DOUBLE SUNDAY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
IN THREE WEEKS 

A St. Louis pastor added 41 new scholars on 
‘the “Building the Flag” plan. It is safe, sane 
and patriotic. Another pastor in Little Rock 
Ark., has doubled attendance in three weeks 
and expects to increase 500 new scholars. He 
says it has changed the atmosphere in his 
church and Sunday School. 


This plan should be considered by ever) 
reader of The Expositor. You can get ful 
particulars by writing L. E. Todd, 1726 Wag. 
oner Place, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Shailer Matthews and the Second Coming 


When I saw by the index on the front page 
of the February Expositor that Mr. Shailer 
Matthews had an article on the second com- 
ing of Christ I turned to the article with pleas- 
urable anticipation. 


But as I read it a feeling of wonder came 
over me at the assertions made and my mind 
more and more protested. 


Evidently the writer belongs to those who 
ask “When did he go away’, and who declare 
“He is present spiritually.” To ask such a 
question is to ignore the physical presence of 
Christ in the incarnation period; as well as 
the fact that when he died, and rose again, and 
ascended to his Father, he did go away. 


The writer professes extreme reluctance to 
hurt the feelings of good Christian people, and 
that he does it only to expose “a dangerous 
movement”. But why feel. reluctant, for a 
“eue of thought can be dangerous only if un- 
rue. 

The Premillenarians are blamed by inference 
for lack of theological training, for being too 
literal in their interpretation of the Bible, and 
for having their perspective distorted by the 
great world war. 

But when we come to the teaching of those 
who are presumably not thus affected and 
limited we find the whole Messianic expecta- 
tion of the early church ruled out because the 
Jews thought along those lines first, and the 
content of the Epistles of John and Peter and 
Paul as well as the prophecies of the Apoca- 
lypse held up to ridicule. 

Even if the Jews did entertain the hope of 
a palingenesis, brought in and upheld by the 
personal reign of the Messiah, that does not 
invalidate a similar hope when cherished by 
Christians, especially when they believe they 
are basing that hope on the teaching of Christ 
himself. Jewish beliefs are made no truer by 
being adopted by Christians; neither are they 
made false by being so entertained. 

The strictures on the thinking of the early 
church are to say the least, remarkable. Can 
Mr. Matthews be serious in his reasoning (!) 
that if we accept the Christian doctrines and 
hopes held by the early church we must also 
believe with them (if they did so believe) that 
the earth is flat, that slavery is right, and that 
Neros have a right to rule. This kind of rea- 
soning is just as unwarranted and irresponsi- 
ble (more so) as the kind of which he com- 
plains, 

The mistakes created by the Pre-millenar- 
ians are not easily proven to be mistakes. As 
to the first I have commented already and will 
only add that “Pre-Christian Judaism” so far 
from being necessarily erroneous, is often a 
spiritual inheritance of high value. 

As to the second, although it must be con- 
ceded that the Christians of the early church 
(and of every age since) were mistaken in 
their ideas as to the time when our Lord will 
come, it does not therefore follow that Christ 
will not come again at all. One is reminded 
by such statements of what Peter said about 
those who inquired ‘Where is the promise of 
his coming,” etc., for we evidently have such 
people with us also. 


As to the third there are too many plain and 
categorical assertions that Christ will come 
again for them to be brushed aside as being 
only figures of speech. 

Much: is made of an alleged breach with his- 
toric Christianity by the Pre-millenarians; but 
this breach is difficult for those who are not 
“properly trained scholars” to see. There can 
be no more breach in historic Christanity for 
Christ to come to reign, than for him to come 
to suffer and die for the world, ' Indeed no 
one can tell what is involved in historic Chris- 
tianity until the kingdom of God has reached 
its final development. 

I have not accepted the whole program of 
the Pre-millenarians for they are too precise 
and exact in their knowledge of what is to take 
place to satisfy me that they understand things 
as well as they claim to, but their belief in the 
actual, personal coming of Christ to reign I 
fully accept and believe. I am content to live 
in the same house with Mr. Moody, Charles 
Spurgeon, Dr. Gray et al., not to mention Peter 
and John and Paul, even though it compels me 
to part company with the writer of this article. 

Much more harm has been done in my judg- 
ment by those who spiritualise the resurrec- 
tion, the Day of Judgment, the Second coming, 
etc., than by those who, when they find a plain 
statement in the word of God, are willing to 
accept it at its face value. The former do more 
violence to scripture, are less really historical 
in their method, and in the long run are more 
dangerous. Indeed it is curious how things 
re-appear. 

The old allegorical school was supposed to 
be dead and decently interred, but it has re- 
appeared, only the scholars who use the old- 
new method of interpretation do _ not 
allegorise; they spiritualise. In the last para- 
graph the writer declaims against the use of 
brute force, and protests against it being at- 
tributed to God—the paragraph might almost 
be used against Germany. But God has never 
limited, himself to moral forces alone in the 
past, and we have no reason for believing he 
will so limit himself in the future. Judgment 
has been used as much as grace. The moral 
governor of the universe may be expected to 
use his executive powers. 

My conclusion is that those who would take 
from the world the hope of the second coming 
need to learn John’s prayer: “Lord Jesus 
come quickly”. 

RET 


THE EDITOR’S SERMON TOPICS ON 


THE BIBLE 
“The Gospel in the Old Testament.” 
“The Bible and Modern Knowledge.” 
“The Bible and Social Service.” 
“The Bible and the Religious Life.” 
. “How We Came by the New Testament.” 
(The story of Phaedrus by Newell Dwight 
Hillis). 

(Note: It is worth while saying that this 
story was told without notes of any kind. It 
held the audience and made a deep impression. 
It is worth trying in your own pulpit.) 

6. “The Moral Beauty of the Bible.” 
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“Te you believe that the traffic in Alcohol 
does more harmthan good- help stop7#! ”’ 


‘Strengthen America Campaign’ 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


Charles S.Macfarland 
General Secretary 


Gow. Carl E. Milliken 
CAairman of Temperance Cm mission 


harles Stelzle 


Atanager of Strenstiea Amer ios Campeign® 


105 East Twenty Second Street, New York City,N.Y 


The cartoon above was printed in all of the 
Washington daily newspapers while the Senate 
was discussing the question of National Pro- 
hibition. It was made for the “Strengthen 
America Campaign” and is now used as one of 
a series of a dozen posters. The campaign is 
under the direction of Charles Stelzle, who may 
be addressed at 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York. 


The advertisements which recently appeared 
in the “Expositor,” February, pages 429, 430, 
put out by the “Strengthen America Campaign” 
may be had without expense by committees and 
individuals who will see that they are used by 
local newspapers. ‘Thirty special leaflets have 
also been prepared by the “Strengthen America 
Campaign” for general distribution. These are 
furnished at cost price. 


A RELIGIOUS SECRET ORDER 

Mr. Geo. W. Coleman, president of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, said of the order 
of Christian Yokefellows: “It has all the lure 
of secrecy with none of its faults, 
charm of manly fellowship with none of its 
dangers, all the power of concentrated action 
with nothing of its tyranny, all the robustness 
of Christianity without many of the frills 
sometimes attached to it. I was greatly im- 


pressed with the quality of the men in its mem- 
bership, their devotion to the organization, its 
practical objectives, and the genuinely spiri- 
tual tone pervading the organization.”  Ad- 
dress: Rev. W. T. Dorward, 261 Nineteenth 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., and mention The Ex- 
positor. 
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MULTIPLYING ORGANIZATIONS 
| A. A. HYDE. 


[Mr. Hyde, who is President of the Methola- 
tum Company, of Wichita, Kansas, and one of 
the foremost business men of that city, gives 
practically all his income, apart from his neces- 
sary expenses, to religious and social work. He 
has contributed to all types of inter-church re- 

.ligious work and to the Y. M. C. A., and was 
one of the strongest supporters of the Men and 
Religion Forward Movement.—Hd.] 


Men who recognize a responsibility to help 
with their time and money in world uplift, 
stand appalled today at the multitude of or- 
ganizations presenting themselves and seeking 
assistance. Scores of these causes are in every 
way worthy, and many of the human needs 
actually defy overemphasis. So imperative are 
these calls, that magazines and daily press fea- 
ture them gratuitously and with big headlines. 
Almost everyone’s mail is crowded with soul- 
stirring letters, and circulars illustrated with 
heart-rending pictures. There is not the slight- 
est doubt concerning these pressing demands 
for human helpfulness. They actually com- 
mence both at our front and back doors and 
girdle the earth. 

We say deliberately and thoughtfully, that 
no man deserves life today who does not recog- 
nize his individual responsibility to help to the 
limit of his ability both with time and money 
in material and social relief. The word “slack- 
er” is not strong enough to express the con- 
tempt in which such a man should hold him- 
self. He is really a traitor to the civilization 
that has made him, a Judas to the human race. 
“Fellowship in suffering’ is one great lesson 
which this war is teaching us, and it was sadly 
needed the world over. We sincerely believe 
that every well-to-do man should make and 
act on the resolution that for the period of 
the war, at least, he will devote all of his profits 
above living expenses to humanity, and if pos- 
sessions are abundant, a liberal portion of his 
surplus also. Even if one sets up this goodly 
standard, however—and thank God some are 
doing it—the question of how to use wisely 
and efficiently the time and money thus conse- 
crated, is a most puzzling one. 

As to committee work, the old adage is true-— 
“The best committee is a committee of one.” 
How many of us nowadays go home at night 
bemoaning the time wasted in attendance at 
committee meetings and directories of altruistic 
enterprises! We know from sad experience 
how the hours of many are taken to decide 
questions which, as individuals, we would solve 
in moments. A board of seven meeting for one 
hour will seldom accomplish as much, or act 
more wisely than one strong executive would 
do in half the time. This means in modern 
terms 90% waste or inefficiency, and that we 
say is unpardonable. 

In contrast to this, we are thinking of the 
simplicity and effectiveness of the Divine plan 
for having altruistic work done. The unit of 
effective force in God’s earthly Kingdom is the 
individual linked up by faith to the Infinite. 
One of his true children gets an impelling 
vision of need and responsibility; then comes 
opportunity, and the great joy of accomplish- 


ment. History is full of illustrations of this 
principle and most of us know personally of 
at least a few instances. Moses had such a 
vision, and Gideon and David and Paul and 
Moody. Above all, each of us can have it to 
the extent of the talents committed to us, and 
we each will, when we get to know what Love 
really means. 

If we think the matter through carefully, we 
can see that most of these problems which con- 
front the world, will be solved when those who 
profess the name of the Master link themselves 
with this infinite power and tackle the job 
which waits at their elbow. 

This article is not intended as a submarine to 
sink multitudinous organizations. Many are 
doing splendid work and deserve far more sup- 
port than they are receiving, but they exist 
chiefly because we—you and I, have been sel- 
fish and cowardly, failed to function, failed to 
obey; have sought to serve God and Mammon; 
have tried to lay up much treasure on earth, 
and but little in heaven. We have dodgingly 
said, when a cause appealed, “Let’s form an or- 
ganization, or appoint a committee,” with the 
result that the work is not half done and with- 
out the joy of personal service. 

The lack in human character of fellowship in 
affliction, or unbounded love, is the world’s 
greatest need, and, as said above, the war is 
bringing it to us. No organization or commit- 
tee can meet this want. 

There are three great organizations appoint- 
ed of God, which will always remain on the 
earth—the individual imbued with the spirit of 
God, the family and the church. Of these, the 
effective unit on which the others depend is the 
individual. Upon you and upon me. 

When the Christian Church acts on this truth 
and really puts its standards of membership 
where Christ put them as to possessions and 
life, we will see a virile, attractive and victor- 
ious church extending itself to the ends of the 
earth. This is the Religion, the Church, the 
Organization, to which the war is pointing. 


THRIFT-SPENDING AND 
THRIFTING 
Ellis Parker Butler 

Peter Patriot had a penny. Sammy Slacker 
had a cent. 

Peter put his penny in his pocket until he 
had twenty-five and then he bought a Thrift 
Stamp. 

Thus Peter had saved twenty-five cents for 
himself; he had loaned twenty-five cents to 
the government; he had permitted the govern- 
ment to buy twenty-five cents worth of goods 
or services to win the war; he had helped busi- 
ness, himself, his country. He was Peter 
Patriot. 

Sammy Slacker spent his cent for some silly, 
insignificant stuff—sweets or something—and 
saved nothing, did not help the government 
and was simply selfish Sammy Slacker. 

Peter’s purchase paves paths to permanent 
prosperity; Sammy’s silly spending signifies 
sorrow some day. ‘ 

Moral: Buy War Savings Stamps. 


SPEND- 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 
E. A. KING 


During the past few weeks we have been 
recelving numerous letters from our readers 
not only enclosing various sorts of printed 
matters but- conveying words of apreciation. 
We wish to acknowledge these letters here as 
it is next to impossible to answer them indi- 
vidually. We are always pleased and greatly 
encouraged by such helpful letters. It is our 
desire to be of service and we are always hop- 
ing that all our 15,000 readers find this depart- 
ment worth while. 


This month you will find a number of books 
suggested for your reading. We believe in 
books. A minister above all others must have 
them. How can we preach to our modern con- 
gregations without gearing up our own minds 
to the best thought of the age in which we 
live? Bishop William F. McDowell has said 
some good things in his book (Yale Lectures 
on Preaching) “Good Minister of Jesus Christ” 
(The Abingdon Press, New York, $1.25); and 
William J. Hutchins, professor of Homiletics 
in Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, has 
just put some of his fine material in a book 
called “The Preacher’s Ideals and Inspiration.” 
Revell Co., New York, $1.00. Reading such 
books as these is like drinking from the foun- 
tains of life. If you cannot afford to buy many 
books get only one and make a deep study of 
it, or get your town, city or county library to 
buy them for you. 


It is our purpose to record and suggest vari- 
ous methods of war-work. Churches all over 
the country are doing everything possible to 
. help the soldiers. We have suggested else- 
where that churches buy “Clean and Strong’”’ 
in quantities and send them to all the “boys” 
who have gone from their churches. You 
could not possibly do a better thing to help win 
the war. 

* * * 

Send us everything you can in the way of 
material for this department. In that way you 
will be doing your “bit” to help the churches. 
Send everything in the way of methods to Rey. 
E. A. King, 738 South 15th Street, San Jose, 
California. 


START A CLASS IN “RECONSTRUCTION 
AFTER THE WAR.” 


Sooner or later the war will be over. No 
one knows when, but at that time there are 
going to be some grave questions. Will there 
be reconstruction or reaction? The churches 
are going to be different, but how are they go- 
ing to change? What can the church do to 
get ready for this coming “New Time?” 

We have just begun a Sunday morning class 
for the purpose of studying the whole ques- 
tion. Our literature comes from Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, Secretary of the “World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship Through 
the Churches,” 


The program of this ‘‘World Reconstruction” 
movement is as follows: 


I. A League of Nations. 


Those who desire to end all wars through 
the establishment of world justice, should now 
unite to set up an effective League of Nations. 
That League should have adequate world- 
agencies and processes, legislative, judicial and 
executive. 


II. Democracy in the World State. 


Every nation and people should be guaran- 
teed self-government and liberty under ade- 
quate safeguards, the small and the great 
alike. Each should have its recognized and 
responsible place in the Family of Nations. 
Each should be required to keep order within 
its own borders and to deal justly with its 
neighbors. No people should be forced to. live 
under an alien sovereignty. ; 


III. Other Pressing Duties. 


Relations between America and Japan should 
be set right. Our treaties with China should 
no longer be contravened. Our pledge to pro- 
tect aliens should be kept through the enact- 
ment of proper legislation. Mexican suspicion 
should be overcome. The full confidence in us 
of South Americans should be won. Adequate 
relief and reconstruction funds should be raised 
for grappling with the frightful sufferings of 
Europe. 


What Americans Should Do. 

Millions of Americans must do their part if 
America is to take her place in setting up the 
needed League of Nations and in establishing 
a Christian world-order. 

Americans Should: 

1. Study the problems, understand, approve 
and support the program. 

Programs have been worked out for the es- 
tablishment of some kind of world organization 
that can secure justice and maintain order. 
They would require all nations to bring their 
problems and difficulties into court for settle- 
ment by peaceful means instead of by rushing 
hastily into war. No nation would be allowed 
to act as its own plaintiff, jury, judge and ex- 
ecutive. These programs should be widely 
known and supported. 

29. Unite for service and be ready to act to- 
gether when the time comes. 

All good people should be so united and or- 
ganized for service that they can actually do 
things. American citizens are organized for 
activities, commerce, education, religion, phil- 
anthropy, and missions, but they are not or- 
ganized for activities demanding international 
justice and goodwill. This organization is now 
needed on a nation-wide scale. 

3. Help establish in every local church a 
Committee on International Friendship. 

There are no fees or financial obligations for 
churches or committees. Report members of 


_the committee and secure literature. 
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An attempt is being made to organize an 
American Branch with a large membership. 
The fees vary from $1.00 to $5.00. Literature 
is sent free to all members. Address, Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick at 105 East 22d Street, New York 
City. : 


A number of books suitable for class study 
and personal reading are suggested as follows: 
“The Challenge of the Present Crisis,” by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick; “The Churches of Christ in 
Time of War,” edited by Charles S. Macfarland; 
“The Challenge,’ by Frederick Lynch. 

The new movement has prepared two courses 
of study. First in World Reorganization, “A 
New Era in Human History,’ with Helps for 
Leaders of Discussion Groups. Second, “Amer- 
ica and the Orient” with “Helps for Leaders.” 

We suggest that every minister who reads 
these words send at once for a sample set of 
literature. It is a great proposition. Look 
into it. 


“WARM UP THE HEART” SERVICES. 


Rey. P. H. Murdick, D.D., Avalon, Pa. 
These “Warm Up the Heart” services were 
introduced by a letter sent to every one of our 
1300 members bidding them attend a congre- 
gational meeting on Monday, January 14th. 
During the week, January 7-13, twenty-seven 
teams, composed of women, made 600 calls on 
women inviting them to attend, and left the 
card with the heart (like this, the heart being 
printed in red): 


Belleune Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


HEART” 


FOR: 
WOMEN 
ONLY 
JAN 15-20 


= y CONGREGATIONAL 
Reserve these Meetinas For ALC: 


Dates pax 


MONDAY, JAN, 14 
FRipay, JAN. 25 
SUNDAYS, JAN.20-27 


If the family were not at home the heart card 
was left at the door together with a calling 
card, like this: 


and 


Or THE 
Brllrvur Methodist Episcopal Church 
Called to-day 
TO INVITE YOU TO ATTEND THE 
“"WARM-UP-THE-HEART" SERVICES 
CONGREGATIONAL MEETINGS FOR ALL JANUARY 147TH 


FOR WOMEN ONLY, JAN, 15-20 FOR MEN ONLY, JAN, 21-27 


The first meetings were for women. Before 
the men’s meetings began two hundred and fifty 
names of men were assigned to forty men who 
called on them. The services were a wonder- 
ful success. 


NOT HALF BAD! PRINT ON YOUR 
CALENDAR. 


How easy it is to get out of the habit of 


church attendance! If the devil can get you 
to believe that you are not well Sunday morn- 
ing, or that it is threatening weather, or that 
company has come or is likely to come, or 
some member of the family is not well and 
needs your assistance, he will insist on your 
staying away just this once. The next Sunday 
you may really be sick or have a good reason 
for not going to church. Then the next Sunday 
the devil will begin to find you an excuse and 
he is not long at it. So you have missed three 
services. By this time you have lost some in- 
terest. Soon a year passes and you have at- 
tended church only a few times. Before 
another year passes you are criticising the 
church and its workers. You see the faults of 
other people more than your own needs. If 
the devil can get a church member to look at 
the faults of some other member it won’t be 
long until he is really out of the church. Be 
punctual to attend all the services possible. 
Come praying; you may be benefited and 
strengthened in spirit. ‘Forget not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together as the manner of 
some is.”—From “Church Bulletin,’ Stuttgart, 
Ark. 


A UNIQUE DEDICATION OF A BUILDING. 


West Newton, Mass., dedicated a new church 
building about two years and some of the ex- 
ercises were original and unique. For exam- 
ple this bit from the “Act of Dedication” is 
beautiful and may suggest an idea to some 
brother who is soon to dedicate a building in 
the near future. 


“Our Father’s House; our Children’s 
Home; a Resting-place for the Stranger on 
his way; a Temple of Prayer and Thought, 
of Music and of Song; for loving Human 
Fellowship throughout the years.” 

This “Vow of Dedication” was taken by the 


children at the dedication of the Sunday School 
chapel: 


In time of great wars our fathers have built 
in peace this house of prayer. 


We, their children, pledge to it our honor 
and respect. j 


We promise to love it as our parents’ gift to 
us:—its spire lifted up amid the sailing birds 
and silent air, its songs and music, the light 
of its windows, and this, the chapel of our Sun- 
day school. 


As men we will protect it from all injury as 
we would our city. 


As women we will keep it fair and beautiful 
for our children’s children. 


We promise to enter into its services with 
gladness, to behave in it with reverence and to 
ce fill it with the joyful, friendly spirit of 
esus. 


We will do our part to make it the best 
church in all the world. 
So help us God. 
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THREE QUOTATIONS FOR YOUR 
CALENDAR. 

Do not pray for easy lives; pray to be 
stronger men. Do not pray for tasks equal to 
your powers; pray for powers equal to your 
tasks.—Phillips Brooks. 

If it is in His plan that we should march 
through a river, or attack a walled town, or 
turn to flight an army; we have simply to go 
forward. There is no such thing as impossi- 
bility when God says: “Forward soul; arise, 
go over this Jordan.”—F. B. Meyer. 

He who loses wealth loses much; he who 
loses a friend loses more; but he that loses his 
courage loses all—cCervantes. 


SAVE YOUR EXPOSITORS! 

We met an Expositor reader the other 
day who said, “I cut up my magazine so do not 
have any copies on file.’ This announcement 
came to us as a great surprise because we be- 
lieve there is a better way to use this maga- 
gine. 

It has been our usual custom to keep the 
magazines until we have twelve copies. We 
then go through the year’s issue and select 
first of all “The Methods Department.” With 
this we take out articles of permanent refer- 
ence value and put the pages altogether and 
have them bound into a book. In the way we 
add every year a worth while volume to our 
library. Many times during the year it is worth 
far more than its subscription price. 

Many of our readers have the entire year’s 
magazine bound and indexed for permanent 
reference. We believe any minister would find 
any of these methods of preserving the Exposi- 
tor very valuable. 


A SPLENDID COMPENDIUM ON MISSIONS. 
We have on hand a complete year’s numbers 
of “Men and Missions” beginning with January, 


1917. It is published by The Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York. (Subscription 50c per year). We have 


bound it and have it in the missionary section 
of our library. It makes fine reading, is beau- 
tifully illustrated and puts into a minister’s 
hands a red-blooded handling of the missionary 
problem in. our churches. 


A NEW SERMON FILE AND INDEX. 

Every minister feels the need of some prac- 
tical method of filing his literary product and 
of indexing it so that it is always and imme- 
diately available. 

For some months past this magazine has 
been carrying an advertisement of a new de- 
vice called the “Ideal Sermon Cabinet and In- 
dex System.” We wrote to the Company for 
an outfit and it has come and is in use. It is 
really worth while and is built on the wide 
experience of many successful ministers. It 
has the simplest arrangements we have ever 
seen in a manufactured article. 

It consists of two polished oak boxes, beau- 
tifully made, the smaller one suplied with index 
cards and guides and the larger one filled with 
envelopes properly printed for the filing of the 
sermons during construction and after use. 
They may be used also for clippings and the 
sermons and addresses may be kept up to date 
by adding clippings, notes, etc., to individual 


subjects and all the material can be indexed 
so it may be found easily when wanted. 

This system would be wonderfully helpful to 
young ministers starting out to preach because 
they could begin at once a proper method of 
literary work. 

We commend this sermon filing system most 
heartily and advise interested ministers or 
other literary workers to send to the Church 
Publishing Co., Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, for illustrated pamphlets describing the 
entire arrangement. 


A SERIES OF BRIGHT THEMES. 


Rev. J. C. Tourtellot, of Rowley, Iowa, has 
sent us a taking folder carrying a sermon 
series on “The Game of Life.” In the corner 
at the top he has a “cut” and heading like this: 


ig 
4, mull oe 
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Sunday Talks 


to Young People and 
People who Never 
Grow Old. 
The topics are: 

Every One a Player. 

Team Work. 

The Training Table. 

The Coaches. 

The Rules of the Game. 

The Grand Stand. 

The Goal. 


CELEBRATE THE BIRTHDAY OF YOUR 
CHURCH. 


In Oakland, California, a few weeks ago, 
one of the oldest and largest churches in the 
city celebrated its 70th birthday. The pastor 
told the people one Sunday that it would be a 
fine thing to make a birthday gift to the church 
of, say, $10.00 for each year of its history. 

On the Sunday nearest the birthday the of- 
fering was received and everybody became in- 
terested so much so that when the money and 
pledges were counted they had $800.00. The 
young man who told us the story said, “The 
trustees were surprised because they did not 
believe it could be done!” Isn’t it strange that 
so many Boards of Trustees are “doubting 
Thomases.” 


REACHING THINKERS. 

Rey. H. H. MacDowell, of Grand Junction, 
Colorado, has been making an attempt to get 
people to think. The following account is sug- 
gestive and may set some preacher’s mental 
machinery moving in the right direction. He 
announced his series of sermons as “Sunday 
Hours for People Whe Think.’’ His themes for 
the morning services cover the following 
topics: 

God the Father. 

Christ the Son. 
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The Holy Spirit. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity. 

Man the Brother. 

The Unity of Christ with God and Man. 

The Christ of History and Human Experience. 
The Atonement. 

Miracles. 

Things to Come in This World. 

Things to Come Beyond This World. 


IN PLACE OF THE PRAYER MEETING. 


Instead of the usual testimony prayer meet- 
ing, the First Church of Braintree, Mass., is 
experimenting with a Church Night plan which, 
it is hoped, will meet social and educational as 
well as religious needs. There is no Y. M. 
C. A. in Braintree and the church is attempting 
in some degree to supply its place. On Wednes- 
day nights the parish house is opened at seven 
o’clock, and all kinds of games, including pool 
tables in the basement, are provided. At half- 
past seven the pastor conducts a class which 
is making a study of the Pilgrim program, as 
to organization, work and efficiency. At 8:15 
follows a moving picture performance of a 
high order. The plan is to close with a short 
reel which will drive home a good moral, to be 
followed with hymns and the benediction. The 
attendance at the last prayer meeting was 20; 
on the Church Night it is about 150. 


NEW IDEAS FOR A SERVICE FLAG. 


The following is taken from “The Woon- 
socket Call” and gives an account of the un- 
furling of a new service flag at Franklin, Mass. 
We print it because it gives some new angles 
to the making of service flags. 


In spite of the bitter cold and high winds of 
last Sunday night a company that taxed the 
capacity of the auditorium of the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church attended the patriotic 
meeting and unfurling of a service flag con- 
taining fifteen stars, in honor of the men gone 
to the colors from this congregation. The flag 
unfurled was a 3x5 foot all wool bunting serv- 
ice flag of regulation type, with this addition, 
that the name of each man represented by a 
star on the flag, and the department of service 
in which he is engaged, was printed in gold 
on blue silk ribbon and sewed on the red border 
surrounding the white field opposite the stars. 


MINISTERS’ READING IN WAR TIME. 

We cannot escape the war! Increasingly it 
is pressing upon the minds and hearts of the 
people and also upon us as preachers of the 
gospel. We must read. To refuse is to force 
ourselves out of sympathy and touch with the 
people. What shall we read? 


In answer let us suggest “Under Fire,” by 
Henri Barbusse, (H. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
$1.50). It is by all odds the best book we have 
read on the actual war in France. It is writ- 
ten by a Frenchman and he was given a prize 
for the best war book of the year. The descrip- 
tions in the book are wonderful. The book is 
not about the war, it is the war itself as lived 
by a Squad of which Barbusse was a member. 
It was written in the trenches, 


Another book, nothing like the above, is 
“With Our Soldiers in France,” by Sherwood 
Eddy. (Association Press, New York, $1.00). 
This igs such a book as ministers want to read 


for information about our own boys “over | 


there.” 

We wish every reader of this magazine 
would read “An American Physician in Turkey,” 
by Clarence D. Usher, M.D., and Grace H. 
Knapp, (Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 
$1.75). Here is a thrilling adventure told by 
a man who has met the wily Turk face to face 
without flinching. He tells, in a wonderful 
way, the story of Turkey’s dealings with the 
Armenians. You will like the story for its own 
sake, but you will want to read it for its inside 
information, for the light it throws upon the 
German influence in Turkey and its direct 
bearing upon the whole war situation. 


Another side light on the war is Thomas 
Tiplady’s “The Cross at the Front” (Revell Co., 
New York, $1.00). Here is a busy, brave and 
brainy chaplain who writes of the religious 
lights and shades of the war as he sees them 
in the trenches. You can read this for your 
people at prayer meeting. 

You cannot consider yourself well read up 
on the war until you have read “Carry On,” by 
Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson. The book is 
published by his father, the Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
D.D. It is a collection of letters written to 
the family with no thought of publication. 
Young Dawson is a literary man and his let- 
ters are not only beautifully written but are 
filled with a remarkable spirit of patriotism 
and without hatred. You will be helped and 
greatly encouraged by this book. 


GEMS FROM THE “CHRISTIAN 
MESSENGER.” 
San Jose, Calif. 

“Hatless Day.” One of our good men has sug- 
gested that the church institute a “hatless day,” 
preferably the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, between the hours of 11:00 a.m. 
and 12:00, and from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m. Hats off 
to the men, ladies. 

* * * 
How Does This Look? 

God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son for its redemption. 

Christians so love the world that they give 
about 32 cents per year for its evangelization. 


Jesus: “I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do.” 

Paul: “I am ready—so much as in me is.” 

Ts What? 


What have you done to date? 


DEDICATION SERVICE FOR AN ORGAN. 

The following service was used by the First 
Baptist Church, DeLand, Florida: 

Minister—“Enter into his gates with thanks- 
giving and into his courts with praise: Give 
thanks unto him and bless his name.” 

For the purpose of directing the voice of song 
in the choir and in the congregation; 

People—We dedicate this organ. 

Minister—For the training of voices to sing 
God’s praise here and in the celestial choir 
hereafter; 

People--We dedicate this organ, 
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Minister—For the better under standing of 
the words and a higher, truer appreciation of 
the music and hymns of the church; 

People—We dedicate this organ. 


Minister—For the development of musical 
talent and the elevation of the musical taste of 
the entire community; 

People—We dedicate this organ. 

Minister—For the production of music to 
rest weary bodies and other discouraged and 
drooping spirits; 

People—We dedicate this organ. 

Minister—For the assisting of the Gospel of 
Christ in winging and singing its way into the 
souls of the lost; 

People—We dedicate this organ. 

Minister—For such music as will lift weary, 


_sin-sick souls toward God and heaven: 


People—We dedicate this organ. 


; Minister—For the sweet ministry of music 
in soothing wounded spirits, comforting the 
sorrowing and binding up the broken-hearted; 


People—We dedicate this organ. 


Minister—For the happy peal of the wedding 
march and such music as shall make more glad 
the festal occasions of the Christian life; 


People—We dedicate this organ. 


Minister—For bringing nearer and making 
clearer the broken bits of heaven’s harmony 
which God sends to earth in the inspired music 
of the ages; 


People—We dedicate this organ. 


Minister—For our love of and as a fitting 
memorial to our departed sister, Mrs. Caroline 
Hall, whose bequest to the church has been 
used to help purchase it; 


People—We dedicate this organ. 


Minister—For the Glory of God the Father, 

God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; 
People—We dedicate this organ. Amen. 
Dedicatory Prayer. 


THE PATRIOTIC NOTE IN CHURCH. 

The Presbyterian Church of Carbondale, Pa., 
has introduced a simple method of bringing 
patriotism into the church service. The pas- 
tor, Dr. Charles Lee, prepared a prayer for 
soldiers and sailors which can be employed 
as a fifth stanza for the national hymn. 

God bless our men at arms; 

Keep brave amid alarms; 
God guard our men. 

Give triumph in their fight 

For liberty and right; 

Inspire with Christian might; 
God guard our mén. 

This was printed on one end of slips of paper 
whose length is the width of the pages of the 
church hymn book. On the other end was 
placed: “In the name of our God we will set 
up our banners.” Flag Salute. “I pledge allegi- 
ance to my Flag and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one nation, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

With an hour of merry work the Senior En- 
deavorers pasted these slips in all the hymnais 
on the page where “America” is found. The 
inserts are fastened to the inner margin of the 


‘page so they do not obscure any of the printing. 


PAYING THE CHURCH AND PARSONAGE 
DEBT. 

Rey. J. F. Forrest, pastor of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Franklin, Mass., has sent us a 
set of blank bonds used in raising money for 
his church debt. The plan is so simple and 
suggestive that we reproduce the blanks here- 
with. Many churches will find this method of 


raising the debt very satisfactory. 


BOND No. FOR ___ SHARES rie 6) 


The First Methodist Episcopal Church | 


Franklin, Mass — ———<— i917 


For value received, | promise to pay to the order of the FIRST METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH, oie kin Masrachusetts, iN e sum of 


Doll, 
Bake 119 
i 


ne Ail Nov isis 
vl tas TuWviterds 
enny When the 

ned to the aigher 


Ae 
calledlana cot 


PARTIAL PAYMENT COUPON No. 5 
One-filth of Bond No, due November I, 1918, 


ee Dollars; $ 


Amount — 


Received Payment 


PARTIAL PAYMENT COUPON No, 4 
One-filth of Bond No. due July 1, 1918, 


Amount Dollars; 


Received Payment 


PARTIAL PAYMENT COUPON No.8 
One-fifth of Bond No. due March }, 1918, 


‘Amount .. Dollars: $ 


Received Payment... 


PARTIAL PAYMENT COUPON No. 2 
One-fith of Bond No. due November I, 1917. 


Dollars; — $ ———____ 


Rectwved Payment 


PARTIAL PAYMENT COUPON No. 1 


One-fifth of Bond No. due July |, 1917. 


Dollars, $ 


SOME BOOKS WORTH WHILE ON THE 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


The one inexhaustible source of spiritual and 
moral life is Jesus Christ. Hach new age turns 
to his life and re-studies it. Every now and 
then some man strikes a new fresh note and 
brings a wonderfully sweet and healing breeze 
into our tired lives. As ministers we some- 
times grow stale and common in our thinking 
and our spoken language sounds old and point- 
less. We need to come upon the life of Christ 
from many angles and search for hidden treas- 
ure in both his history and his words. 

Let us suggest the following books to help 
this fresh study and renewed life. We wish 
to put in the very first place that unusually 
interesting little volume ‘‘The Jesus of His- 
tory” by T. R. Glover, (Association Press, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City, $1.00.) Hspe- 
cially for ministers we commend a book printed 
about ten years ago called “Personality of 
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Christ” by Guthrie, Epler, and Thorp, 
grim Press, Boston, Mass., 75c.) 

One of the most interesting little books we 
have seen is “Christ in the Poetry of Today” 
by M. F. Crow, (The Woman’s Press, 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City, $1.00.) 

A great treat awaits the man who has not 
read “The Christ We Forget” by P. Whitwell 
Wilson, (Revell Co., New York, $1.50.) We 
will have more to say of this at a later time. 
Finally let us suggest G. Stanley Hall’s great 
two volume work on “Jesus the Christ in the 
Light of Psychology” (Doubleday, Page and 
Company, New York.) Of this also we will 
have something important to say in the near 
future. Here are books enough to inform and 
inspire and send the preacher to his pulpit 
fired with a message for today. 


(Pil- 


EXTRACT FROM A CALENDAR 


If you have the “blues,” read 27th Psalm. 

If your pocketbook is empty, read the 7th 
Psalm. 

If people seem unkind, read the 15th chapter 
of John. 

If you are discouraged about your work, read 
the 126th Psalm. 

If you are all out of sorts, read the 12th 
chapter of Hebrews. 

If you are losing confidence in men, read 
the 13th chapter of First Corinthians. 

If you can’t have your own way in every- 


thing, keep silent and read the 3d chapter of 
James. 


INTRODUCING THE STEWARDSHIP PLAN 

Rev. A. E. Johnson, pastor of First Congre- 
gational Church at Everett, Mass., urged upon 
his people that the heart of their effort for this 
year should be “to reach the whole family for 
Christian Discipleship.” The Board of Dea- 
cons met and determined to have a special 
meeting of the church at which something 
definite along this line should be presented. 
The Church Committee aided them and within 
ten days they saw personally each resident 
member of the church and sought an affirm- 
ative answer to the request that they be pres- 
ent at this special meeting on Friday evening. 

Here with the deacons on the platform with 
the pastor, each speaking briefly of the com- 
mon desire to enter into closer relation with 
Christ and to be faithful in life and service, 
various members participated by testifying to 
their experience of the blessing of God in their 
seeking to do definite service for him. By 
prayer and testimony the people encouraged 
one another to undertake a new forward step. 
The pastor closed the service by presenting a 
card like the following to each one and after 
reading it over and emphasizing each item and 
their inter-relation he urged that those who 
were fully prepared should sign the lower card 
and give it to one of deacons as they passed 
out, and that all others should take them 
home, prayerfully consider it, and if willing 
sign and deposit it with the offering on Sunday. 

There were between 150 and 160 present 
Friday evening and 48 signed and returned the 
lower card to the deacons and on Sunday 13 
more were returned. A carefully planned 
effort is under way not only to carry these on 


in this Covenant, in seeking to win the mem- 


bers of the parish who are not Christians, but 
also to enlist in this Covenant and work, as 
many more members as possible. : 
Pilgrim Covenant of Christian Stewardship 
“ye Are Not Your Own” 
For Church Year 
1917-1918 
Recognizing— 
That all Iam and all I have come from God— 
And that my covenant with His Church is 
the supremest obligation outside the neces- 
sities of my own family; 
I hereby— 
solemnly re-affirm my faith in God— 
and my sense of this obligation to give self, 
service and substance to His Church: 
I will— 
earnestly undertake, through prayer and 
definite practice as a Christian, to cultivate a 
deeper understanding and love of my Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
I will seek— 
week by week, to persuade some friends to 
enlist for Christian Discipleship, 
I agree— 
with Him, faithfully to set aside a definite 
proportion of my income to be regularly paid 
for the Lord’s work. 
Dated Signed: 3.3. -scemeieetor 
First Congregational Church, Everett, Mass. 
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HOW ONE PASTOR SERVES WITH 
HIS BOOKS 


The following encouraging and altruistic 
notice is taken from the calendar of the Metho- 
dist Church of Welsh, La., James W. Harvey, 
minister: 

Offer of Free Service 

I am prepared to secure for you any book, 
paper or magazine published. If you need 
Bibles or Testaments I can get any kind and 
at any price to suit you. For all your wants in 
the book line, I shall gladly serve you. For 
reference, you are welcome to my library of 
1,000 volumes. 

Herein lie the charm and value of books. 
They give us converse with the great, the wise, 
the good. They open closed doors and unfold 
vast vistas. They make possible a new world. 
And your spirit roams afar, but the mind and 
heart come back with treasures from the far 
country for the cleansing and beautifying of 
life. 


PRINT THIS ON YOUR CALENDAR 
Christian Resoluteness 
It is easy enough to be pious— 
In church after singing a song; 
But out on the street, 
When evil we meet, 
It is there we must fight against wrong. 
—From “The Record,’ Presbyterian Church, 
Corinth, N. Y. 


ENLARGING ONE’S FIELD OF SERVICE 

Robert Murray Pratt, a pastor of a small but 
very interesting church on an island in Puget 
Sound, has made himself very useful in his own 
parish and has become considerable of a fac- 
tor on the main land. In a personal letter he 
writes: 
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“As County chairman of the Red Cross I 
have had my hands full and requests from out- 
side for lectures and special service have 
taken up much time. This is an out-of-the- 
way place to serve as headquarters for wider 
service. However, last year was a good year. 
The church prospered and there has been such 
a healthy wave of patriotism. I really have 
enjoyed the wholesomeness of the spirit of our 
people. My Boy Scout troop of seventeen mem- 
bers secured more than half of all the liberty 
loans obtained in the County. The boys under 
twelve are organized as Knights of the White 
Cross.” 

We write this because it shows some of his 
methods of work in a very small place. Some 
men get discouraged and think an island a poor 
place to serve the world. In his wider service 
as lecturer Mr. Pratt has issued a folder bear- 
ing a picture of himself and three pages of the 
most interesting topics. Some of his sermon 
topics are suggestive: 
~ The Disease of Fear. 

The Hell Of Hate. - 

The Power of Passion. 

The Medium of Meditation. 

The Call of Concentration. 

The Continuity of Life. 

The Cycles of Destiny. 

The Land of Dreams. 

The Sleep of Death. 

The Music of Two Worlds. 

The Pilgrimage of Life. 

The Gates of Birth and Death. 

The Enchanted Universe. 

The Sunny Side of Death. 


We believe that every minister ought to 
specialize. He ought to have some one or 
more things he can do better than anyone else 
and this ability to do something special will 
give him an opportunity for wider service. We 
are in the world to make our lives count and 
this is one of the methods. 


BOOKS ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Here are five worth-while books: “Organiz- 
ing and Building Up the Sunday School” by 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, (Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
50c.) “The Graded Sunday School in Princi- 
ple and Practice” by Henry H. Meyer, (Metho- 
dist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 75c.) The same publishers put out “The 
Training of Sunday School Teachers and Offi- 
cers” by Franklin McElfresh. “The Evolution 
of the Sunday School” by Henry F. Cope, (Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, 75c.) Missionary Educa- 
tion in Home and School,” R. E. Diffendorfer, 
(Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.50.) 


PRAYER CALENDAR FOR THE PEOPLE 

“The Brooklyn Tidings” representing the 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
prints the following on its weekly calendar. 
This church has three representatives in mis- 
sion service: 

Monday—For More Faith—Heb. 11:1-10. 

Tuesday—For the Gospel in China—dActs 
13:44-52. 

Wednesday—For More Patience in Faith— 
Heb. 12:1-18. 

Thursday—For the Gospel of Christ Among 
Enlisted Men.—Acts 4:23-38. 


Friday—For a More Fruitful Faith—Jamésg 
2:14-26. 

Saturday—For the Starving Thousands of 
Hurope and Asia—Gal. 6:1-10. 


‘ aie ae gd the Victory of Faith—1 John 
:1-12. 


HOW TO RAISE MONEY FOR PUBLICITY 


: We have just been trying out a plan of pub- 
licity, but of course it takes money to make it 


succeed. The following letter brought splen- 
did results. Try it yourself and do some ad- 
vertising. 


My dear Friend: 


We have just had a fine opportunity to try 
out some practical publicity for our church 
and we have demonstrated its value. We ad- 
vertised our January services and more than 
doubled the Sunday evening audience. 

Now we know that it is possible to draw peo- 
ple to our church if we use ample publicity 
methods. We used the same plan last year 
and it worked as well. Here is a chance now ° 
to build up some large congregations, to in- 
crease our usefulness, and make the Congrega- 
tional Church a more active and prominent 
factor in the community life. 


To do this requires some extra money and I 
am writing this note, with the approval of the 
Finance Committee, to ask you for a gift to 
the Publicity Fund. $2.00 will pay for one an- 
nouncement in the Mercury Herald. Do you 
not want to pay for one such announcement 
yourself? We ought to issue some cards to be 
sent by mail and these would cost $5.00. The 
posters that we used in the electric cars and 
store windows cost more but are wonderfully 
helpful; 250 of them cost $7.50. The Door 
Knob Hangers were entirely unique and at- 
tracted wide interest. We had 2500 of these 
and they cost $11.50. It costs 75c to run a lan- 
tern slide announcement in the Moving Picture 
theatre. 


We have told you of these details so you can 
see just how your money can be used. I en- 
close an envelope for your offering. Send 
check by mail or place the envelope in the 
offering plate on Sunday or hand to me per- 
sonally. 


May I ask that you respond right away be- 
cause we want to make the next month a great 
month for our church. Easter comes on Sun- 
day, March 31st, and we would like to do a lot 
of publicity work leading up to that occasion. 

Let me also suggest that in order to take 
advantage of this opportunity which is before 
us now each one of us is asked to act prompt- 
ly and together. To delay is to let slip our 
opportunity for success. 

Expecting you to help now, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


A TIMELY CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
PRAYER MEETING 
The following note is taken from the calen- 
dar of a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church: 
Friends having late news from our enlisted 
ones, are invited to bring items of interest 
which they will share with others of us at the 
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Wednesday Midweek Family Meeting of the 
church. Special intercession will be made fol- 
lowing such reports, in behalf of these our 
absent loved ones. 


INSTALLATION SERVICE—BIBLE SCHOOL, 
AVON, MASS. BAPTIST CHURCH 

Organ Prelude , 
Doxology 
Selection 
Scripture Reading 
Solo 
Notices and Offering 
Hymn 
Responsive Reading 
Choir 

Pastor: Gather the people together, men 
and women and children and thy stranger that 
is within thy gates that they may hear and 
that they may learn and fear the Lord your 
God and observe to do all the words of this 
law. 


Congregation: Open thou mine eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 

Pastor: The Law of the Lord is perfect con- 
verting the soul. ; 

Cong.: The testimony of the Lord is sure 
making wise the simple. 

Pastor: The statutes of the Lord are right 
rejoicing the heart. 

Cong.: The commandment of the Lord is 
pure enlightening the eyes. 


Pastor: The fear of the Lord is clean en- 
during forever. 
Cong.: The judgments of the Lord are true 


and righteous altogether. 


Pastor: More to be desired are they than 
gold; yea, than much fine gold. 

Cong.: Sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. 

All: Study to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 


ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth. 


Workers Covenant (Repeated in unison by 
Workers led by Pastor): Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise him 
and this church that I will be faithful to the 
extent of my ability to all known duties and 
responsibilities devolving upon me as a worker 
in this Bible School. I will endeavor to be 
regular and punctual in attendance; diligent in 
my lesson study, loyal to the school; consistent 
in my example; and will seek earnestly the 
salvation and edification of the scholars and 
truest Christian fellowship among all the 
members. 


Installation Prayer 
Sermon, “The Efficient Bible School.” 


MISSIONARY TOPICS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S MEETINGS 
I. “The Power of the Cross in Asia” Psa. 


96:1-18. 

II. “The Power of the Cross in City Slums” 
John 5:1-14. 

III. “The Power of the Cross in Africa” 
Acts 8:26-39. 

IV. “The Power of the Cross on the 


Frontier” Matt. 7:24-29. 


V. “The Power of the Gross in Latiii 


America” Luke 10:25-37. 

VI. 

pines” Psa. 72:1-19. 

Helpful suggestions on these topics may be 
found in a pamphlet “Christian Endeavor Mis- 
sionary Topics for 1918.” Address 14 Beacon 
St., Boston or 287 4th Ave., New York City. 
Enclose stamp. ; 


THE SPIRIT OF HELPFUL SERVICE WON 


There was once a defunct colored Baptist 
Church in Joliet, Ill. Rev. F. A. Curtright 
came to this field and developed it into a suc- 
cessful church filled with the spirit of social 
service. The following account of this work is 
worth printing because of its suggestiveness: 

“Beside the usual church activities there is a 
night school through all but the summer 
months. This meets two evenings a week. In 
this school there is no regular prescribed 
course of study, but those who enroll are 
helped according to their need by Mr. Curt- 
right and his assistants. In this way those 
whose educational training has been deficient 
are assisted to better things. Other activi- 
ties include a recreational center with reading 
and gamerooms, shower and tub baths. A 
Sunday Club provides illustrated lectures and 
addresses by prominent workers from Joliet, 
Chicago and elsewhere. <A _ brotherhood of 
sixty to seventy-five men meets on Sunday 
afternoons and resolves itself into a school of 
civics and economics under the leadership of 
their pastor. There is also a benevolent. or- 
ganization which provides small sick benefits 
for total disability and certain funeral expenses 
in case of death. 


_ “Over a dozen families are now buying the 
homes they occupy—paying for them on the 
building and loan plan. A few others are buy- 
ing unimproved city lots with a view to build- 
ing homes.” 


KEEP AN INVITATION ON YOUR CALENDAR 

We believe that every church that publishes 
a weekly calendar should print a blank appli- 
cation for membership with a cordial invitation 
for non-members to fill out and hand in to the 
minister. We suggest the following which we 
use ourselves: 

I wish to join the First Congregational 
Church of San Jose, California, on (a) 
Confession of Faith (b) Reaffirmation of 
Faith (c) Letter (d) Student Membership. 


Name 


AGErOS rin fer ten Oras tie eee ee 


(Note) Cross out the words above that 
do not apply. 


PREACH CHILDREN’S SERMONS. 

If you want suggestive material and forty- 
four delightful, inspiring story-sermons, get 
this book, “Finding Out God’s Secrets,” 
Worth many times its cost. More than a thou- 
sand sold within a year. Not a disappointed 
buyer. Send 50c (money order or stamps) to 
Rey. C. A. McKay, First Parish Church, Brock- 
ton, Mass. Book sent by return mail.—-Adv. 
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“The Power of the Cross in the Philip- 


FROM A SERVICE FLAG PROGRAM 
H, M. Markley, Coffeyville, Kansas, First Pres- 
byterian Church, presented a Service Flag Dedi- 
cation, there being 31 men from his church in the 
U. S. service. The following couplet was used on 


the Same with the names of each soldier: 
God gave my son in trust to me; Christ died 


for him, and he should be a man for Christ. He 
is is his own, and God’s ana man’s; not mine 
alone. He was not mine to ‘sive.’ He gave him- 
self that he might help to save all that a Chris- 


Re should revere, all that enlightened men hold 
dear,” 


PRINTING 


For 
eMothers Day and 
Patriotic Occasions 


Send for Packet of Free Samples. 


Woolverton Printing Co. 
OSAGE, : : : : $ IOWA 


SERVICE FLAGS AND BANNERS 


Displayed by Churches, Families, Lodges, etc., in honor 
of those in the Service. One Star for each man. 


BULL DOG BUNTING SERVICE FLAGS 


Guaranteed Fast Colors: 


2182811 ib Cea eA BO eR $2.50 
£85. oA ce nT 4.00 
SURG aac sce retehens yo: stingstch eh va faves 5.50 
GeO PE ty cme sen ase 7.00 
Leip. (043 78a a OS PO EE 10.00 


These prices do not include stars. 
Any number sewed on (both sides) 
at 9c each. Spaces may be _ pro- 
vided for more. Loose stars for 
spaces, 50c per dozen. 


Silk Service Banners—For Inside Display 


Complete with Yellow Silk Fringe, Yellow Silk Cord 
and Tassels and Hanging Bar. 


1h: 4> 7 hit SR a es $5.00 DA RIBS th. Se shes. $11.00 
PES SHEE awe sie 5) helo. 215 9.00 Se She heys caste 15.00 


These prices do not include stars. 
on (both sides) at 25c. 
more Loose stars, 10c each. 


NOTE.—The maximum number of stars the various 
size flags and banners will hold is as follows: 114x2, eight; 
2x3, twelve; 2%x4, sixteen; 3x5, twenty; 4x6, forty; 
5x8, fifty; 6x10, seventy-five; 8x12, one hundred. We 
suggest that we be permitted to change size of flag or 
banner if in our judgment it is tco large or tco small 
for the number of stars indicated. 


U. S. Flags—Sewed Stars and Stripes 


Now is the time to replace your American Flag, while 
prices are low. These Flags are made cf BULL DOG 
BUNTING, the best for wear. Colors Guaranteed Fast. 


Any number sewed 
Spaces may be provided for 


STO SO AURA coe BICC $3.00 GO yaaa oer $7.50 
7S SOO Rey he CaP OC 4.50 Sed D ft nae scde 11.00 
PNGB Hofer aha fae = ers 6.00 MOSAT SLO cates 17.50 


Send in your crder NOW! No deposit or cash in ad- 
vance required from Churches, Sccieties or/Colleges. All 
flags mailed via insured parcel pcst, we pay postage. 


LOUIS FINK & SONS GOOD FLAGS 
(Dept. 25). PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Then Mr. Markiey put his prayer for the boys’ 
in verse: 
God hear us when we pray 
For our boys far away 
On land or sea; 
When the wild war-clouds lower, 
Give them Thine own great power, 
O save them in that hour! 
We trust in Thee, 


Jesus of Bethlehem, 

Be born in all of them: 
Our Christmas plea. 

They too must suffer loss, 

O cleanse them from all 
We trust in Thee. 


dross! 


{NCREASE ATTENDANCE 
By Usine ILLUSTRATED PRINTING 


It’s Church Printing with the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brightest and brainiest church printing you have 
everseen Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas apd suggestions it contains 


Jos. E. BAUSMAN, CHURCH PRINTER 
'-§42 East Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 


Without expense to you, you may secure 
handsome U. S. Flags for your home or 
schoolroom, absolutely free and without 
effort. 


Upon application, we will send you 50 
highly polished enamelled metal U. S. 
Flags, or Flag Bows, for which your pupils 
will find ready sale at ten cents each. 

On receipt from you of the proceeds of 
$5.00 we will at once forward you, charges 
prepaid, either: 


1 only 5x8 All Sewed Cotton U. S, Flag, 
with embroidered stars 


OR 
1 only 32x48-inch Printed U. S. Silk Flag 
OR 


1 only 16x24-inch Silk U. S. Service Flag 
mounted on spearhead staff with cord 
and tassels, and fringed. 


Write us, advising whether you prefer 
U. S. Flags, or Flag Bows, and we will at 
once forward you fifty, postpaid. : 


Price List on Flags mailed on request. 


VICTORY FLAG MFG. CO. 
Peoples Gas Building 134 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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DEFICIT OR NEW CHURCH MONEY-RAISING 
PLAN 
S. R. McCurdy, Providence, R, I. 


The total amount cut into the small squares 
makes the cost of each (fifty cents) so small 
that every man, woman and child is able to take 
one at least. Our ambition is that just this will 
take place. Our slogan is “Every Member of 
Every Family On the Square.’ Then also the 
small squares are grouped into “lines” of ten 
and “blocks” of one hundred. Already a num- 
ber of these “lines” and “blocks” are taken. 
The Philathea class of the Sunday School 
took the first group of twenty. The Ba- 
raca followed with a block of a square 
for each member of our “Honor Roll.’ Also 
many are taking “Memorial” squares and blocks. 
A full block of 100 has already been taken for 
Deacon Holden who has just passed to his re- 
ward. There will be chances for ‘baby roll” 
squares, “friend” squares, family blocks, club 
blocks, class and society blocks. A number of 
these are already taken, Where there may be 
one who really feels that it is impossible to take 
a square we hope to have some one place his 
name on so that every single name will be there. 

The Diagram, Color and Record Scheme. 

A large diagram of the floor on a scale of one 
inch to a foot, all squared, hangs in front of the 


Cranston Street Baptist Church 
“VERY MEMBER OF EVERY FAMILY ON THE SQUARE ™ 


1918 ENLISTMENT CAMPAIGN 
FOR THE COMPLETE BUDGET 


Crangton Street Baptist Church 
ie EMBER OF EVERY FAMILY ON THE SQUARE ™ 


p ENLISTMENT CAMPAIGN 
THE COMPLETE BUDGET 


fl you take? 


Ne > 
Am, Upper 
¥ 


are foot of new Church 
INE of ten 85.00. ONE- 
HE BLOCK of 100 950.00. 


fares represent one 


OUR GOAL—Every member of every family “arte 
some” in memory of some former member ofCranston SUBS 
Church who has blessed your life. 

Put list of names on the back and time of payments 


Put Het of names on the back and time of payment. 


organ in the auditorium, 
marked by colored seals, 
be in red. Society, class, club, ete., blocks in 
blue, Memorial squares and blocks in gold. 
Those in memory of persons now living, in green. 
“Honor Roll,” enlisted and Grand Army men, 
with the flag shield. This will be indexed alpha- 
betically so that the location of squares taken 
can be known. Besides this there will be a 
large “enlistment roll” bulletin on which the 
names of donors will be recorded. 

Plan for Procedure. 

The plan is to make a complete visitation of 
all the families of the church between now 
and the last Sunday in February to secure the 
taking of squares and blocks; have clubs, soci- 
eties, organizations, classes, etc., connected with 
the church and Sunday School, take blocks; se- 
cure memorial squares and blocks; have these 
reported week by week. Then the last Sunday 
morning of February get together for a final 
blocking of all the squares, completing the whole 
plan and “go over the top” in the whole cam- 
paign. 

Here are some samples of reports. “Put me 
down for four squares in memory of a friend.” 
“T want two squares for my soldier boy.” “Yes, 
I will take one hundred squares for Miss Bar- 
rows,” a constituent member and for years our 
church visitor. “Put four gold seals on for 
grandmother.” “Add ten more for the Juniors. 
We'll get them all right.” “I will take as many 
squares as my sainted mother’s pew occupied.” 
“Yes, put my family on 100 per cent strong.” 
“Add two more for Deacon Holden for me.” 
“Add my grandmother to the block for con- 
stituent members.” So they come in large, 


Squares taken will be 
Personal squares will 


bers 
ium or small lots from everywhere, mem , 
en ener Sunday School, visitors, all ies 
ing to cover the whole floor in all pie oa 
But we are going to need a lot more ne ca 
the floor is covered. Catch the spirit of 1 ae 
drive ahead full speed. “Put them all on 


square.” 


THE 
EWERS AND GERMAN-ALLIANCE 
as KAISER’S AGENTS IN AMERICA 


In a speech to a secret council of high German 
iMtaty ahd naval officers in Potsdam in 1908 

iser said: 

Vee es What the Emperor Said. Pr 
“Bven now I rule supreme in the Unite 
States. No American administration could re- 
main in power against the will of the German 
voters, who, through that administration, or- 
ganized the German-American National League 
of the United States of America, controlling nue 
destiny of the vast republic beyond the sea. 4 
aman was ever worthy of a high decoration a 
my hands, it is Dr. Hexamer, the president of the 
league, who may justly be termed to be by my 
grace the acting ruler of our Germans in the 

nited States.” 
ethic Doctor Hexamer, so lauded by the Ger- 
man Emperor, is president of the German-Amer- 
ican Alliance in this country. 

It was this same Dr. Hexamer, president of the 
German-American Alliance, the organization built 
up and financed by the American brewers, who 
said in an address delivered in Milwaukee: 

Mouthpiece of -the Brewers. 

“We have suffered long the preachment that 
‘You Germans must allow yourselves to be as- 
similated; you must merge in the American 
people,’ but no one will ever find_us prepared 
to descend to an inferior level. No, we have 
made it our aim to lift others to our level. We 
will not allow our two-thousand-year culture 
to be trodden down in this land. Many are giv- 
ing our German culture to this land through 
their children, but this is possible only if we 
stand together and conquer that dark spirit of 
muckerdom and Prohibition. Let us stand for 
our good right and hold together. Be strong. Be 
strong and German.” 

Each Wet Vote is an Unpatriotic Vote 

Vote dry for sake of your boy and girl saving 
food. Vote dry for God’s sake, for half of the 
devil’s business is produced by the’saloon. Vote 
dry so the saloon-kKeeper can get into a business 
his wife and children are not ashamed of. He 
calls his saloon a cafe. Vote dry and crush the 
rule of the Kaiser, 


(Continued from page 613) 


and denominational channels for war purposes, 
the leading churches show large increases in the 
amounts contributed for missions, home and for- 
eign, and other denominational enterprises. The 
Presbyterian Church (Northern) gave four and 
a quarter millions to its missions, an increase of 
half a million, and for all denominational pur- 
poses, thirty-one millions, a net increase of over 
three millions. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave five and a half millions to its missions, an 
increase of a quarter of a million, besides spe- 
cial contributions of many millions to educational 
endowment and ministerial pension funds. It 
plans to raise for its missions fifteen millions a 
year for the next five years. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church finished its ministerial pension 
fund at the end of February last, for which it 
raised nearly eight and three-quarter millions, 
three and three-quarter millions beyond the goal 
it had set. Its total contributions for other de- 
nominational purposes reached the sum of twen- 
ie and a half millions, an increase of $1,400,- 
000. 

Altogether it has been a great year for the 
churches, which show a strong tendency to in- 
crease of co-operation and federation, finding, 
despite differences in creed and church govern- 
ment, much common ground for harmonious 
work in caring for the nation’s armed forces 
and in assisting our Government in furthering 
the purposes of the war in every way possible, 
Weak, struggling churches in small communities, 
even when of different denominations, agree to 
bridge their differences, and come together to 
save their resources, increase their efficiency and 
give better service, 
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THE YEAR 1917 AMONG THE CHURCHES 


War 
A 


Growth in Numbers, Union Movements, 
Activities and Immense Contributions. 
Great Year in American Church History 


The churches of the United States, under the 
extraordinary war conditions of 1917, were pros- 


perous to an unusual degree in their finances; 
but less so than usual in additions to their mem- 
bership. The accompanying annual tables of 
church statistics, which have been prepared by 
Dr. H, K. Carroll for “The Christian Herald,” of 
New York,, show that the net increase of church 
members was only 573,295, which is less than in 
1916 by 183,329 and less than the average of 
the past five years. Fluctuations in membership 
statistics are common, even in ordinary years, 
and a year of large increase may be followed 
by a year of small increase, and vice versa, A 
few denominations may have prospered more 
than usual under the prevalent war conditions; 
but churches with a large element of foreign- 
speaking population have had a lean year, The 
Hungarian Reformed Church reports the loss of 
one-fourth of its entire membership, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, embracing large bodies 
of European population, has had an increase, ac- 
cording to the estimate of the editor of the “Of- 
ficial Catholic Directory,” of only about 175,000 
population, equivalent to about 148.750 communi- 
cants, as against 390,000 increase in 1916, a fall- 
ing off of about 241,000. It is the larger bodies, 
however, that make the gains as in former years. 
The Roman Catholic Church, with 14,618,000 com- 
municants, added 148,750; the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ,with 3,887,000, gained 144,000, its 
largest increase in this century except one; the 
Disciples of Christ, with 1,237,000, advanced by 
59,000; the Northern Presbyterian Church, with 
1,581,448, gained 38,416; the Baptists Northern, 
Southern and Colored, with 6,106,604, gained 
nearly 77,000, and other denominations had 
smaller increases. The Church of Christ, Scien- 


tist, declines to give statistics of members. 
had in 1906, 85,096. 


The aggregate of church members for the 167 
denominations is 40,515,126. This huge total is 
made up chiefly of the great denominational 
groups, as, Baptists (15 bodies), 6,442,393; Cath- 
Olics (3 bodies), 14,663,342; Lutherans (18 bodies), 
2,460,937; Methodists (16 bodies), 7,782,018; Pres- 
byterians (11 bodies), 2,225,879: Disciples of Christ 
(2 bodies), 1,396,466; Protestant Episcopal (2 
bodies), 1,083,366; Reformed (4 bodies), 514,061; 
Hastern Orthodox (7 bodies), 490,500; Mennonites 
(12 bodies), 66,542; Friends (4 bodies), 119,263; 
Dunkards (4 bodies), 128,363; United Brethren (2 
bodies), 367,959; Adventists (6 bodies), 117,569; 
Evangelical Association (2 bodies), 209,483; Scan- 
dinavian Evangelical (3 bodies), 62,900; Latter- 
Day Saints (2 bodies), 420,000. 


There are 181,808 ministers, an increase of 
1,244 and 226,609 churches, an increase of 1,006. 
Among the developments of the year is a union 
of three of the four Norwegian Lutheran bodies, 
and an agreement to merge three of the four 
large general bodies of Lutherans, the General 
Synod, the General Council and the United Synod 
South. If the plan is ratified, the united body 
will have about a million communicants. 


Plans for the reunion of the Methodist Epis- 
copal and Southern Methodist Episcopal Churches 
have made progress. The united body would 
have over 6,000,000 communicants. The North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterian Churches are also 
considering whether they cannot consolidate. 


The financial resources of the churches, heav- 
ily taxed by contributions to the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. C)A.; the Y. W. C..A., the Kniehts of 
Columbus and similar organizations for the care 
of soldiers and sailors of our own and allied 
countries, and for the relief of war-devastated 
populations, have not failed to support gener- 
ously their own church and benevolent work. 
Besides the many millions going through general 
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SUMMARY SHOWING CONDITION OF DENOMINATIONS 


Charches in the United States in 1917 Gains in 1917 
Commu- 
Denominations Ministers Churches Communicants Ministers Churches nicants 
i i : 1,521 2,834 117,569 - 20 40 5,515 
oe ee Paes 42,259 57,604 6,442,393 32 283d 77.474 
Brethren (Dunkard—4 bodies) . 3,687 1,271 128,363 43 12d 115d 
Brethren (Plymouth—4 bodies) . ones 403 10,566 a4 ao B50 
Brethren (River—3 bodies)....... 224 105 Bea Be : 
Ponisi 2 aoe 5 eae AS i Se fe A 
Li stolic eS)... 00.226 . i ae a wee 
Ginelice (East. Orthdox—7 bodies)... 396 470 490,500 8d sd 5,000 
Catholics’. (Western—3 bodies)....... 20,526 Bee ae 464 152 158,750 
a 10651360 eu ee Ge 
Christian Catholic (Dowie 35 17 eS Oe a 
Christian Union ......... i 365 330 6,82. By fe ose 
Church of Christ Scientist (estimated) . 3,138 1,569 Ratie 140 70 “ees 
Churches of God (Winebrennerian).......-..... 441 514 28,575 7 542 
Churches of Living God (Colored—3 bodies).... 101 68 4,286 be ae ae 
Churches of New Jerusalem (2 bodies).......... 131 146 9,772 9d 4d poan 
Church Transcendent ......- se eneeeeeeeenneeeees 2 3 : es n a ee 
Communistic Societies (2 bodies) Ore 13 ao ae ae poe 
Congregationalists ...-.---.+---+ 5,660 6, < % a Lon 
Disciples of Christ (2 bodies).. 8,057 11,610 1,396,466 367d 2 59,016 
Evangelical Association (2 bodie: 1,576 2,544 es 4 29d 434d 
Faith Associations (9 monet? oe: a < Hee a Me ty ae 
Fecnds Gane Serio sua on 1,379 963 119.263 ie id 108d 
Rriends of thes lemples os cacinisie atiemia dn sonsicusien eS ms ; me “6 ee asthe 
Crea Evane' ee ee ee 1,096 1.419 279,964 7 30 5,177 
Jewish- Congregations .. 4,084 1,769 143,000 . ne Sais 
Latter-Day Saints (2 bodi 4,460 1,748 420,000 200 35 5,000 
Lutherans (18 bodies)........ 9,823 15,517 2,460,937 24d 228 6,603 
Scandinavian Evang’l {3 bodies 661 586 a 2d 9 inet 
Mennonites (12 bodies).. as 1,521 828 66,54 33 15 1,746 
Methodists: (16 bodies) ciisici-..iedsaiaainsions ntens 42,176 62,954 7,782,018 376 171 173,734 
Moravians (2 bodies)........ssseeeeeeeeeeceees 146 146 a 2d 1d 676 
Nonsectarian Bible Faith Churches............. 50 - es Se Br ae aes 
Pentecostal (2 bodies)........:-:+cececeeeeeeees 1,011 01 ao pe an eee 
Presbyterians (11 bodies)......+s.eseeeeeeeeeeee 14,124 16.372 2.225.879 239 74 54.278 
Protestant Episcopal (2 bodies). 5,704 pied 1 = Fes 3 66 ps 
oe a Lee) 2,244 2, 6 ee 2 ae 2d 
Reforme tholi 5 we of nore 
Salvation ye = 3,072 970 29,096 cu 3 893 
Schwenkfelders .. 6 c gon HA = 54 
Social Brethren ...... Coot coc ence enna 15 1 ae ca a sore 
Society for Ethical Culture........s.ssseeeeeeees 7 6 2.45 . bh satel 
Spirittralistelaeee ccmuane Wace nen tcl ch Sreas docs ROE 1,500 ne ue a ah 
Theosophical Society ..cscvconstssscceceecies cette ee 187 x - 13 1,141 
Unitarians aoe 504 472 71.110 Si 3: Ae 
United Brethren (2 bodies 2,220 4,066 367.959 27d 26d 1,082 
Universalists ............ 675 868 eee 13 3 642 
Independent Congregation 267 879 8,673 bs as Sian 
Grand Total in 1917..........60. sees 181,808 226.609 40,515,126 1.244 1,006 573.295 
Grand Total in 1916........sseeeeee seseee 180,564 225,603 39,941,811 904 374 756,867 


(4) Decrease, 
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THEMES THAT HAVE BEEN USED IN THE 


PULPIT 
The War as a Text 


People are thinking, dreaming, talking war 
and are striving to connect it up with religion. 
The series reproduced below will show the view- 
point of some Methodist ministers. 

The Rev. H. C, Culver, Rockford, Ia.: 

I. “Why Does Not God Intervene?” 

II. “Religion After the War.” 

Ill. “The Moral Equivalent of War.” 

The Rev. M. W. Williams, New Castle, Pa.: 

“How America Will Win Her Soul.” 

“See the Christ Stand!” 

“Germany—the Tragedy of a False Ideal.” 

‘“Standeth God within the Shadow.” 

“The Untouched Cross.’”’ 

“What Will Come Out of the Melting-Pot?” 

The Rev. C. W. Hammand, Marshall, I1l.: 

“Prayer for Victory.” 

“Conserve to Win a War of Conservation.” 

“Mr. Marshallite and His Patriotism” or 
One Hundred Per Cent Patriot.” 

“Our War” delivered.to five country audiences 
in interest of Young Men’s Christian Association 
army fund. ; 

The Rev. Milton S. Freeman, 

“Under Authority.” 

SOuOUre bit. : 

“Passing Inspection.” Z 

“The Greatest Battle of the War.” 

The Rev. Arthur A, Halter, Redfield, S. D.: 

“The War and Hebrew Prophecy.” 

“What Would Jesus Think of the War?” 

“The War and the Book of Revelation.” 

“The War and the End of the World.” 

Most of these themes were suggested by the 
fact that the community has a colony of Seventh 
Day Adventists, who are quite radical in their 
views of the present world crisis. 

The Rev. Roy L, Smith, Chicago: 

General theme—‘*“Why We War.” 

“Christian or Superman’—the religious issues. 
involved. 

“Is This a Rich Man’s War?’—the economic is- 
sues, 

“Christman or Superman’—the religious issues. 

“The World After the War”’—the political is- 
sues.—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


_Rev. James W. Hailwood, pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church, Mancelona, Mich., preached a 
series of discourses on the successive clauses of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and in the evening a series 
of practical addresses on “The Romantic Side of 
Life” such as: 

“When We Were Boys,” A parable of a prodigal 
father. “When You Were “Sweet 16,” Is beauty 
dangerous? “When We Are Twenty-one,” Love’s 
old sweet song. “When We are Married,” The 
new Eve but the same old Adam. “When We 
Are Forty-five,” the art of living together. “When 
We Await the Sunset,” Autumnal glory. “When 
We Have’ Crossed the Bar,’ A lyric of the life 
everlasting. 


6A 


Aurora, II1.: 


Co * * 


Dr. E, E, Violette used the following topics 
at the Independence Boulevard Disciple Church, 
Kansas City, Mo.: 

Sunday mornings—“The God of Today,” Psa. 
90; ‘The Bible of Today,” 1 Peter 1: “The Church 
of Today,” Matt. 16; “The World of Today,” Matt, 
9; “The Religion of Today,” Matt. 7; “The Christ 
of Today,” John 3; “The Man of Today,” Matt. 
vo 


Sunday evenings—‘The Jew—His Call,” Gen. 
12; “The Jew—His Religion,” Ex. 19 anda 20. 
“The Jew—His Holy City,” Matt. 24; “The Jew— 
His Country,” Ezek, 36; “The Jew—His History,” 
Acts 7; “The Jew—His Messiah,” Isaiah 53; “The 
Jew—His Place in the Sun,” Romans 10, 


YOU CAN HELP THE SOLDIERS NOW 


We have been waiting patiently for a sex hy- 
giene book, Christian and scientific, and cheap 
enough to buy and give away in quantities to 
the soldiers who are on their way to France to 
fight for freedom. The book is now ready for 
distribution and it is hoped that a million 
copies will be sold and placed in the soldiers’ 
and sailors’ hands during the next six months. 


The book referred to is “Clean and Strong” 
published by The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor, Mt. Vernon and Hancock Streets, 
Boston, Mass. This little pocket edition is an 
indispensable guide for every soldier and it 
fits his -kit or comfort bag. It measures 
314x614 inches and has limp covers. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is taken from a description 
of the book recently published: 

“Clean and Strong is not like any other book. 
While hundreds of books have been written on 
the vital subject of the young man and the 
problem of sex and of personal purity, this 
book in a comparatively small compass tells 
all that a boy or young man or the man in 
middle life needs to know about these matters. 
It explains in an expert and absolutely modest, 
yet honest and fearless, way the things every 
young man should know. Every word written 
by the authors is in the spirit of optimism, 
hope, and confidence, so that the young men 
after reading this book will be able to lead the 
life that is clean and strong.” 

We have just received the following exhorta- 
tion from the publishers and we reproduce it 
because the urgency for cooperation is so 
great: 

“Never in the history of the world were 
young men in greater need of protection 
against the evils that would sap their strength, 
and destroy their manhood than today. It is 
the time when America will require the flower 
of her young manhood to be clean and strong 
as they enter the struggle to make the world 
safe for democracy. 

“America needs every man; expects him to 
do his ‘bit’ in the full vigor and strength of a 
life that must be clean and strong in order to 
be victorious. Consequently, lest he fall, he 
should know. He should know now. It is 
therefore the purpose of the book, ‘Clean and 
Strong,’ to explain the significance of sex in 
human life, and to acquaint enlisted men 
everywhere with those mental and physical 
laws which will enable them to maintain a 
fully developed virility, and at the same time 
live a morally and physically clean life. 

“Believing this to be the supreme moment 
when action should be taken the United Society 
of Christian Endeavor has inaugurated a cam- 
paign for the distribution of one million copies 
of ‘Clean and Strong’ among enlisted men, and 
invites churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, Sunday Schools, 
Christian Endeavor unions, Young People’s 


societies, organized classes, and kindred or- 
ganizations, as well as individuals, to par- 
ticipate. No better investment can be made 


than to purchase this book in quantities at the 
special rates here quoted, and have them dis- 
tributed through the various official channels 
among enlisted men. Here is an opportunity 
for the ‘Home Guard’ to take a shot at the 
enemy. Think this over, then act.” 

Single copies of this pocket edition are 50c 
each, postage paid to any point. You can pur- 
chase the little handbook in quantities to give 
away at the following prices: 


2) ton LOOMGODIOS. 9. . ace eee 334%% discount 
LOOT Ommo OOM CODICS sere a ae eens 40% discount 
500. tome700-coples sash .45% discount 
HOOstOALO0Cr and! Over eee .50% discount 


Goods shipped in quantities are sent at pur- 
chaser’s expense. 
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E NEWS 
Of ninety-one Chinese students chosen by an 
examination and sent to the United States the 
past autumn for a course of education forty-one 
were Christians, 
* * * 


James Takuji Ishii, a Japanese student at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, has undertaken a trans- 
lation of James Whitcomb Riley for his friends 
back home. Many difficulties are encountered in 
changing the Hoosier dialect into the best form 
of speech used in Tokyo.—wW. C. A. 

* * * 


Hawarden, the far-famed Gladstone estate, is 
to be sold by the sons of England’s great com- 
moner. The war has resulted in burdening the 
place with debt. The estate will be cut up so 
that tenants may purchase the lands they occupy 
if they desire, 


* = * 


The New Year honors distributed by King 
George V for exceptional services to Great Brit- 
ain included the name of Rodney Smith, Esaq,, 
who was made a member of the British Empire 
Order. If the Gazette had substituted the name 
“Gipsy” for Rodney, the religious public would 
have recognized the good man more quickly. 
The Gipsy’s service has consisted in work for 
the soldiers, chiefly in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association.—Christian 
Advocate. 

* * * 

The Federal Council calls attention to the fact 
that there are a number of fraudulent solicitors 
endeavoring to collect money for Armenian and 
Syrian Relief. In some cases they have forged 
credentials. : 

The American Committee on Armenian and 
Syrian Relief says: “Beware of solicitors. This 
Committee pays no commissions and authorizes 
no collectors other than well-known treasurers.” 


THE WAR 

Col, Azan, a wounded French officer, has come 
to this country to instruct our soldiers. He says 
that as there is not lumber over there to build 
barracks, it will be necessary for our boys to live 
with the natives at native cottages. Each cot- 
tage has a wine cellar filled with wines and fruit 
brandies. The soldiers will be continually asked 
to drink. It is absolutely imperative, according 
to Colonel Azan, that our men shall be able to 
say that the Commander-in-chief of the Amer- 
ican army hag forbidden them to drink any 
wine, beer, cider, or distilled liquor while in 
France. “The French,” he said, “love military 
obedience and will not encourage the soldiers to 
disobey.” 

Col, Azan also says: “First and foremost I do 
hope that American people have not gotten the 
light-wine fallacy. The idea that our French 
wines, ranging from 10 to 23 per cent, are harm- 
less, is worse than nonsense, I have been at the 
front for months now, and have had my men 
drunk again and again and again after taking 
our light French wines. The fact is, men aren’t 
satisfied with a thimblefull of wine—they drink 
one bottle, two bottles; before you know it 
they have really drunk as much alcohol as when 
they take whisky, and the result is the same— 
drunkenness! I tell you, drunkenness at the 
front is an abomination, and if you want to pre- 
vent it, you have got to stop wine-drinking just 
as much as distilled jiquor drinking.” 


The following is Gen. Pershing’s order: “Should 
men return to camp intoxicated, they will be 
seized by the guards. Cases of drunkenness 
should be subjected to prompt disciplinary meas- 
ures. Commanding officers at all places where 
troops are located will confer with the French 
authorities and use every endeavor to limit to 
the. lowest possible the number of places where 
liquor is sold, It is desired that the authorities 
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should be assisted in locating non-licensed re- 
sorts, which should be reported immediately for 
necessary action. 

“Soldiers are forbidden either to buy or accept 
as gifts whisky, brandy, champagne, liquors or 
other alcoholic beverages other than light wines 
or beers. The gift or the retail sale of these by 
inhabitants in the zone of the army is forbidden 
by French law. Commanding officers will see 
that all drinking places where the liquors named 
are sold be designated as ‘off limits’ and the 
necessary means adopted to prevent soldiers 
from visiting them. 

“Camp, regimental, battalion and company 
commanders will be held to a strict accounta- 
bility for the fullest compliance with the re- 
quirements of this order.” 

* * * 


It is natural enough that an intelligent young 
American, when he has a few days off during 
this extraordinary visit to France, should wish 
to see the great brilliant crown jewel of France, 
the city of Paris. Should their general forbid 
their seeing it? 

General Pershing.weeks ago began to take 
stringent percautions against the snares of Paris. 
He simply drafted the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation as a factor, First inquiring how many 
men the association could accommodate over 
night in its big Paris hotel for soldiers, General 
Pershing announced that he would not permit 
more enlisted men to visit the capital at any one 
time than could lodge at the Y. M. C. A. And on 


‘penalty of rigorous punishment he ordered that 


every soldier given permission to see Paris 
should be in his room at the association lodgings 
by 10 o’clock of every evening that he spent 
in the city—and must stay there until morning. 
The commander stationed a staff of army med- 
ical men in the building with orders to see and 
account for every man as he came in. 

Then the general and the association secre- 
taries worked together to produce counter at- 
tractions. The Y. M. C. A. secured control of a 
group of big resort hotels around Chamonix in 
the “high Savoy” and there, amid the most 
glorious of Alpine scénery—glittering in snowy 
reflections of Mont Blanc—hostelries, where 
tourists for many years have paid prices as 
lofty as the altitude, are today dispensing their 
best luxuries and comforts to the American pri- 
vate soldiers without money and without price. 
Alpine sports carried on in an air of marvelous 
winter ozone are more than compensation for 
not seeing Paris.—The Continent. 

* * * 

Immediately on the entrance of the United 
States into the world war, the American Bible 
Society prepared special editions of the Bible, 
the New Testament, the Book of Proverbs, the 
Book of Psalms, and the Gospel according to St. 
John, for the especial need of the soldiers and 
sailors. These were bound in khaki or khaki- 
colored cloth, or a blue cloth where that color 
was preferred for the Navy. By the end of the 
year 1,232,463 copies of these special Army and 
Navy editions had been pent out, 


The following note has been published in the 
French Protestant newspapers: 

“The soldiers of the American Army, the Cana- 
dians, and the Australians of the British Army 
are too far away to get furloughs for their own 
homes. Most of them come to Paris and live 
in the hotels or the Y. M. C. A. buildings. These 
officers and soldiers, Protestants generally, and 
very young, know little of our country. It 
would be good for them to knuw the real French 
Protestant homes, and to become acquainted with 
the various aspects of cur country. It has been 
suggested that Frenchmen show hospitality to 
these men from the extremities of the world, 
come to fight for the defense of our native soil, 
in the name of the great principles of liberty. 
Among these are ministers’ sons, divinity stu» 
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dents, young men educated with care by pious 
mothers, distinguished pupils of the universities. 
There will doubtless be, in all parts of France, 
many of our families who will be glad to pro- 
vide hospitality for one of them during a fur- 
lough or during convalescence. Some of these 
soldiers may be received as paying guests.” 


RED CROSS ACTIVITIES 


The Italians have been raising a fund of one 
million lire to aid tubercular children of Italian 
soldiers. A Roman newspaper tells how the goal 
was reached: 


Three or four nights ago a letter from the rep- 
resentative of the American Red Cross asked if 
the American Red Cross might enjoy the privi- 
lege of making up the deficit still required to 
complete the sum. A check for 54,796 lire ($10,- 
959.20) accompanied the letter. 

JYhe director said: 


“T had been told that my dream of reaching 
the goal of a million was chimeric, I insisted 
that it would come true. ‘Oh, ye of little faith,’ 
have you not learned what the Red Cross of 
America has done? Thanks to that noble body, 
our goal has been reached. Now, what have you 
to say2”’ 


At the last meeting of the Executive Commis- 
sion of the tubercular sanitorium of the ‘“‘Gior- 
nale d’Italia,”’ a vote of deep gratitude was 
extended to the American Red Cross, which has 
so generously enabled us to carry on and to 
elaborate the work of the sanitorium. “The 
name of American Red Cross,” said one, “will be 
written down in the annals of Italian history 
in indelible ink!” 


The commission has asked that one ward in 
the sanitorium be named for President Wilson— 
to be Known as the “Wilson Ward.” United 
States Ambassador Page has been commissioned 
to transmit the message to the President. 

* * = 

The Red Cross War Council has appropriated 
$7,500 for a ditch to drain the swamp partly sur- 
rounding Camp Wheeler, Georgia, 


Surveys made by officers of the Public Health 
Service had demonstrated that, from the stand- 
point of malaria control, the territory surround- 
ing Camp Wheeler was exceedingly bad: in that 
the swampy areas surrounding the Camp were 
breeding places for large numbers of a certain 
species of mosquito most actively concerned in 
the the transmission of malaria. 


Assistant Surgeon-General H. R. Carter, an in- 
ternational authority on malaria, stated that un- 
less steps were immediately taken to drain the 
swamp surrounding the greater part of the 
Camp, fully 50 per cént of the military forces 
in Camp Wheeler would suffer from malaria be- 
fore the end of the summer. 

But as improvement to private property would 
be an incidental result of the contemplated drain- 
age operations, the Surgeon-General said that 
the digging of the ditch in question by the Pub- 


ee cet Service would constitute an illegal 
act! 


All War Department funds appropriated by 
Congress are to be spent only upon lands in 
which the Government, if it does not own, must 
possess at least a right or easement. 

Before the swamp lands around Camp Wheeler 
could be improved by the War Department they 
would have to be either purchased or leased by 
the Government.—Red Cross Bulletin. 

But why in all the broad land of the United 
States were the banks of a swamp selected as 
the location of a training camp? 

* 


The West Side Branch of the Y. M. C. A., New 
York City, is the largest in the world, with a 
membership of 8,049, Its nearest competitors are 
Boston Central, with a membership of about 
7,600, and Brooklyn Central, with nearly 7,000. 
During the year over a million men entered the 
doors of the branch, many of them in blue or 
khaki. The uniform of the Government is the 
only admission card needed for the privileges 
of the association. In the religious department 
nearly 3,000 personal interviews were held, and 
310 definitely decided for the Christian life, Over 
1,700 young men were introduced to churches. 

Our interesting contributor, Dr. S, W. Grafflin, 
is the Social Service Secretary of this branch. 


The American Red Cross Committee in Berne, 
sends each American prisoner, every two weeks, 
three ten-pound food packages. These are pro- 
vided by the Government and the American Red 
Cross. 

* * * 


The author of Belgian Memories, J. M. DeBeau- 
fort, writes of an evening in a dugout in Tland- 
ers, when an argument was rife about America’s 
attitude toward the war. “Is she coming?” At 
eleven o’clock there was heard a knocking at 
the far-off street door of the dug-out—at the 
same time could be heard the whining of the 
German shells. A mud-begrimed dispatch rider 
was shown in. He handed the colonel a sealed 
envelope. An attack at dawn, or a retreat? The 
colonel sat down in order to be near the light— 
he arose—and stood with wide-open eyes staring 
straight in front. Then he announced in a voice 
choked with emotion, “Gentlemen, America has 
drawn her sword.” I don’t know how long the 
silence lasted; could it be true? America, 
America our ally—America has come at last. 
These four words sounded like a message from 
Heaven, The pessimist disappeared. Aud during 
the succeeding days every face wore an exX- 
pression of relief—in words: “No matter what 
happens now there can be only one ending-— 
Victory! Because—ah! because America is our 
ally!’”,—Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


A society has been organized (a) “to furnish 
relief to professional men who may be in the 
active service of the United States during the 
war, and to their families and dependents, and 
to professional men who, although not in active 
service of the United States, may be in want as 
a result of the war, and to their families and 
dependents; and (b) to the professional classes 
of our allies, if such relief may at any time be 
determined to be proper and necessary.” 


The experience of England has shown that the 


‘professional classes are the first to suffer from 


the war, and that their needs are the most diffi- 
cult to relieve. 


The term “Professional Classes” as herein used 
includes clergymen, physicians, lawyers, archi- 
tects, artists, engineers, chemists, accountants, 
authors (including magazine contributors, news- 
paper men, and illustrators), college presidents 
and professors, school superintendents, normal 
and high school principals and teachers, etc. 
(The definition is not intended to be rigid.) 


The scope and plan of the American organ- 
ization are based on the experience of a similar 
organization in England, where the larger part 
of this relief is given as personal help, For in- 
stance, one committee receives the convalescent 
wounded and finds friendly homes in each of 
which such a convalescent becomes a welcome 
guest; another committee finds new employment 
for those whose professions have ceased to be 
lucrative; another cares for the rehabilitation 
in another sphere of a man whose injuries have 
incapacitated him from following his old pro- 
fession; another assumes the education of his 
children; another cares for maternity cases, etc. 
Of course, all of this has to be supplemented in 
ways that call for the expenditure of money and 


money can not be thus used until it has been 
contributed. 


* * * 

“We are concerned about prosperity—but we 
are vastly more concerned about humanity. 

We are concerned about victory—but we are 
vastly more concerned about honor,” 

This was said by Bishop W. IF. McDowell in a 
Thanksgiving Day sermon in Metropolitan Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C. Presi- 
dent Wilson was in the audience. 

* * & ) 


The French-speaking church of Saint Sauveur 
in the heart of Philadelphia has sent every male 
member of the congregation between seventeen 
and fifty either to the French or to the Amer- 
ican army, and in addition the members who are 
left behind have assumed the support of four 
orphans in France, They have also by incessant 
knitting and sewing added to the relief supplies 
for war victims in France and Belgium and have 
made contributions for the relief of the starving 
Armenians, The enthusiastic loyalty of these 
children and grandchildren of France helps us to 
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understand that spirit of the French people 
which in the present conflict has proved the 
safety of the world.—The Congregationalist, 

Because an autocratic monarch, drunk with 
ambition and conscience-hardened by a false 
philosophy, had plunged the world into such a 
war as history had not known before, the su- 
preme alternative was placed before our nation 
of choosing the path of ease, comfort and wealth 
with national dishonor, or the hard path of self- 
sacrifice, loss and trials unknown, and it has 
stood the test in a way that will enable Ameri- 
cans to hold up their heads anywhere in the 
world. Last year we did not know what the is- 
sue of this test would be. The Kaiser didn’t 
believe the people of this country cared for any- 
thing but dollars, We were said to be a “money- 
loving nation.” But when the test came the re- 
sponse Was magnificent, Americans love liberty 
and national honor more than money or their 
own lives.—Christian Evangelist. 


A letter from a Y. M. C. A, secretary in Chin 
Says that in spite of the general pessimism Eh 
cerning China at present, the nation is surely, 
if slowly, rising out of the torpor of despotism. 
In spite of the changing governments, or rather 
through them, the nation is going towards re- 
publicanism and constitutional government. 

m Four years ago Yuan was able to suspend par- 
liament. Last May a similar endeavor by Pre- 
mier Tuan resulted in his being forced to leave 
the capitol. When the members of parliament 
were finally obliged to leave the capitol, they re- 
fused to be suspended and resumed their sittings 
in Canton, 

_C. T. Wang says that the general unrest is a 
sign that China is progressing. 

Up to the time of the Boxer outbreak the 
country had been stagnant. China was rich in 
literature, history, philosophy, as well as in 
man-power and material resources. China was 
a proud complacent nation looking with disdain 
upon all others. Now this attitude has been 
changed to discontent with things as they are. 
Showing the awakened interest of the people in 
the condition of the country, the four or five 
daily papers of Shanghai of six years ago have 
grown to seventeen, with a circulation of per- 
haps a hundred-fold what it was at that time. 

Of course, this turmoil, this breaking down of 
old barriers and restraints has resulted in much 
wickedness, 

Banditry and immorality prevail. Morphine is 
taking the place of opium. The two latter evils 
are encouraged by the Japanese, who largely 
control the country, for financial gain. Mr. Fitch 
appeals to Christian America for aid. 

He says: “America has a peculiar mission to 
play in this country. Her moral influence over 
China is undoubtedly greater than that of any 
other nation. The Chinese admire America and 
do not fear her; yet there are many who feel 
that while America bears good-will towards 
China she cannot be counted on in practical 
ways.” 


RUSSIA’S LOST OPPORTUNITY 


If ever a country was given a fair chance to 
reshape its destinies, it was Russia. Finland 
to the northwest, although perpetually dissatis- 
fied under Russian rule, did nothing more than 
talk of a separatist movement during the early 
months of the revolution, The Ukraine nation- 
alistic movement almost died with the Czar’s 
abdication. Russian Armenia and the Caucasian 
tribes had preferred the Slav yoke to Turkish 
atrocities, and now they looked forward to a 
just, peaceable, prosperous era and eventual 
autonomy, settled in the court of nations, not on 
the battlefield. Poland, that storehouse of tragic 
memories, was under the Prussian heel, and could 
only wish the revolution well. 


In fact, everybody wished Russia well except 
the hungry men who ruled the Central Empires. 
Even the visionaries who have practically en- 
compassed the ruin of the country would have 
sacrificed their lives and everything they had, 
except their political theories, to make the revo- 
lution a success, 

The dissolution of Russia, if it comes about, 
will be an incalculable loss to civilization, The 
Russian peasant proved an admirable colonist in 
regions remote from the heart of Russia. He 
supplied, despite his ignorance, what the short- 
sighted regime lacked—kindliness and common 
sense—characteristics that allayed the bitterness 
felt by subject races to the arrogance and stu- 
pidity of the ruling class, A handful of fanatics 
appears to have utterly destroyed the marvelous 
opportunity that awaited the revolution.—From 
“The Break Up of Russia,’ by John G. Holme, in 
March “Asia.” 


The forces that overthrew the Romanoffs and 
that seemed to be so wonderfully unanimous in 
the beautiful days of the “bloodless” March 
revolution, were in reality far from being united. 
The revolution itself was the work of two hetero- 
geneous camps, similar in dissatisfaction but 
wide apart in aims. While the party leaders de- 
nounced the old regime for criminal negligence 
in the conduct of the war, the masses of the 
people were getting tired of the war itself. While 
Liberals and Radicals in and outside of the 
Duma branded absolutism as treason to the 
country, the hungry population of Petrograd and 
Moscow were simply clamoring for bread. In 
the crucial days of March, the Constitutional 
Democrats and the Trudoviki were hastily form- 
ing a provisional government and working out 
a program of action. At the same time tlie 
throngs that jammed the streets of Petrograd 
had one goal in mind: to save themselves from 
misery and starvation. Thus from the very be- 
ginning two factors were discernible in the tur- 
moil of the revolution: those who reasoned, who 
tried to adapt means to ends, having at heart 
the interest of the nation; and the uncontrollable 
masses who acted on the spur of material needs 
or political passion—From “Mass Rule, in _Rus- 
sia,’ by Moissaye J. Olgin in March ‘Asia, 


Have We A State Church? 


I. Mormon 

An immortal document called the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbids the establish- 
ment of a state religion. 

And yet the United States has an established 
“church,” which, in the civic demain, competes 
with the civil authorities in many particulars, 
and holds itself superior to the civil authority 
in many other particulars. 

A few years ago one of the leading magazines 
of the country gave a commission to a noted 
author, to write a series of articles on the 
Mormon situation, After the articles were pre- 
pared, they were accepted and put in type. But 
upon orders of the financial controller of the 


magazine they were suppressed; because, as he * 


stated, “it would be injurious to our business in- 
terests to allow this magazine to say anything 
in disparagement of Mormon politics or com- 
merce. The editor of the magazine was very in- 
dignant, He remarked: “If that is the kind of 
magazine you intend to make of this, I do not 
care to remain.” A few days later an offer was 
made to this same editor by financial interests 
of New York, which proposed to purchase the 


magazine and to place it in his custody if he 
would continue as editor and would not allow 
the periodical to print a word in disparagement 
of Mormonism—neither its polygamy, its politics, 
its treasons, nor its financial irregularities. The 
editor spurned, the offer. 


It was the faith or the sword for the unbe- 
liever when Mohammedanism was scourging the 
world. It is a submission to the faith, or it is the 
sword now under the rule of the Mormon Church. 

That the sword is not a blade of physical 
steel is due more to this age than to the char- 
acter of the Mormon faith or the disposition of 
its prophets. 

In 1890 in return for specific covenants to 
abandon polygamy; to abdicate monarchial pro- 
jects; to withdraw the church from political in- 
terference; to abstain from the misuse of prop- 
erty, formeriy escheated by the government un- 
der confiscatory statutes, and now returned— 
the nation gave amnesty, made a restoration of 
the franchise and other civil rights, legitimized 
the offspring of polygamy, and finally granted 
sovereign statehood to Utah. 
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Every day and every hour in the day, the com- 
pact made by the present Mormon leaders with 
the Unitea States, is being ruthlessly broken. 
They have succeeded in multiplying a thousand 
fold the powers conferred in the treaty between 
themselves and the government, while at the 
same time they are violating every material 
condition imposed upon them by that treaty. 
Every criticism, every attempt to call them to a 
responsible accounting, is denounced as religious 
persecution animated by the devil and main- 
tained by his emissaries on earth.—The Christian 
Statesman, 


II, Catholic 

Six months ago it was stated—authority not 
given—that there were Catholics in the armies 
of the United States to the extent of 25 per 
cent. Thrée months later 331-3 per cent. was 
claimed by a like unidentified authority; last 
month Cardinal Gibbons was credited with claim- 
ing over 50 per cent. 


A while ago the War Department gave out 
that Catholics would have 36 per cent of the 
chaplains appointed and all others 64 per cent. 
Judging by the names appearing in the lists of 
new appointees whose denominational connection 
is not given, it is easy to infer that the War 
Department is doing nothing of the kind. The 
San Antonio Express gives the results of a re- 
ligious census at Camp Travis, Texas, thus: 


“More than 75 religions are represented in 
Camp Travis, Christian, Jew, Catholic, Protest- 
ant, Confucian, Buddhist, Mormon, agnostic and 
infidel all are there. 


“The religious census shows ninety-four mem- 
bers of conscientious objector faiths have been 
assigned to various duties about Camp Travis 
which will not necessitate them taking life. 
Most of them have been trained as cooks. 


“Baptists lead in membership among the sol- 
diers of the division with a total of 8,250. Meth- 
odists are the next most numerous with 6,144. 
Other denominations with over a thousand mem- 
bers in the camp are: “Christian, 2,721; Catholic 
2,325, and Presbyterian, 1,836. 


“Twelve infidels, one atheist and fourteen ag- 
nostics are so listed. One man is a member of 
the Millennial Dawn faith, one is a Pantheist, one 
a Confucian, one Pagan, two Buddhists, one Su- 
preme Being, fourteen Mormons, eleven Latter 
Day Saints, six Russellites, one New Light, one 
Meggido, eight Holy Rollers, one Pilgrim, two 
Christadelphians, and one Bantesta. 


“Quakers and Friends are listed separately in 
the census, nine being listed as Friends and 27 
as Quakers. The other non-combatants are 58 
Mennonites. 


“The full census is as follows: Reform Church, 
4; Dutch Reform Church, 2; Protestant Reform, 
3; Reformist, 2; Roman Catholic Lyon, 1; Reor- 
ganized Church, L. D. S., 1; United Brethren, 4; 
Unitarian, 21; Universalist, 10; Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist, 44; Protestant, 371; Presbyterian, 1,836; 
Mormon, 14; Methodist, 6,144; Lutheran, 763; He- 
brew, 136; Friends, 9; Evangelical, 42; Episcopal, 
706; Congregationalists, 50; Church of Christ, 
141; Christian Scientists, 115; Christian, 2,721; 
Catholic, 2,325; Agnostic, 14; Orthodox, 10; Sal- 
vation Army, 2; Quaker, 27; United Brothers, 87; 
Russellite, 6; Reform Synagogue, 1; Primitive 
Baptist, 1; Pentecostal, 14; Nazarene, 145; Mis-- 
sionary Baptist, 19; Mennonite, 58; Latter Day 
Saints, 11; International Bible Students, 2; in- 
fidel, 12; Holy Roller, 8; Gregonan, 2; Greek 
Orthodox, 4; Greek Catholic, 8; German Luth- 
eran, 8; Free Methodist, 7; English Lutheran, 6; 
Dunkard, 10; Church of God, 18; Christadelphian, 
2; Baptist, 8,250; Apostolic, 30; Atheist, 1; Pil- 
grim, 1; Supreme Being, 1; Meggido, 1; New 
Light, 1; All Saints, 2; Followers of Christ, 1; 
Reformed Evangelists, 1; Dutch Reformers, 2; 
Indian religion, 1; Millennial Dawn, 1; Confucian, 
2; Wesleyan, 10; Pagan, 1; Assembly of God, 6; 
Buddhist, 2; I, B. S, 1; Free Mason, 1; Pan- 
theist, 1; Bantesta, 1; Gospel, 1; German HEvan- 
gelical, 1; Free Thinkers, 2, 

“There was also a report on religious ante- 
cedents from men not affiliated. This report was 
as follows: Presbyterian antecedents, 29; Meth- 


-help win; so are Protestants, 


odists antecedents, 87; Epicopal antecedents, 4; 
Christian antecedents, 87; Catholic antecedents, 


44; United Brothers antecedents, 2; Pentecostal , 


antecedents, 8; Nazarene antecedents, 7; Luther- 
an antecedents, 4; Christian Scientist antecedents 
6: Baptist antecedents, 226; Apostolic anteced- 
ents, 24.” 


“The Catholic church is reaching out for every 
sort of commission for their priests and laymen 
with a distinct purpose of controlling the regular 
army after the war. If they can get 50 or 60 
per cent of the chaplaincies they will hdld them 
and it will be practically impossible to cope 
with their influence in fhe War Department. 

“The more Catholics under commission, the 
more color will be given to the boast in the end, 
‘Catholics won this war.’ Prestige is the darling 
desire of every Catholic.’—The Standard (Chi- 
cago). 
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A professor in a California high school writes: 

The University of the State of California has 
been sending out for the last three years a lec- 
ture on “Current Events Throughout the World 
in General.’ Along with this lecture, which 
comes about once a month, go ten lantern slides 
illustrative of the same. I read these lectures to 
my classes. In the lecture I find the two para- 
graphs which I am enclosing, and which have 
no logical connection whatever with the main 
lecture. Why are they there? The writer of this 
lecture is a member of the University of Cali- 
fornia Faculty. 


The paragraphs referred to read: 


Los Angeles acquired a new bishop of the 
Catholic Diocese on December 6, when at Saint 
Mary’s Cathedral in San Francisco, with the 
beautiful and impressive service of the church, 
the Rev. John J. Cantwell was made Bishop of 
the Diocese of Monterey and Los Angeles. 


The event was noteworthy. Bishop Cantwell is 
one of the ablest divines in America. He has 
been for many years an unostentatious worker 
in big charities in San Francisco. He goes to 
his home in the Southland with the good wishes 
of thousands of warm friends both in and out 
of the church. The picture shows Bishop Ed- 
ward J, Hanna at the left and the newly conse- 
crated Bishop Cantwell to the right. Bishop 
Cantwell is shown in his bishop’s robes and 
wearing the miter of his new office.’ 


Wonder if Protestant ministers in the “Golden 
State” are being featured in the illustrated high 
school lectures! 


Rome is wide awake, and she takes advantage 
of all opportunities—many of which she creates 
through political “pull,” and forces: but Prot- 
estantism slumbers.—The Standard (Cincinnati). 

From time to time statements have been made 
by Roman Catholic leaders that the number of 
their men enlisted in the army is far beyond 
their proportion of the population. Some Roman 
Catholics put the number as high as forty per 
cent, and even higher, the varying estimates be- 
ing from thirty to forty per cent. With a desire 
to get at the actual truth in the case, we have 
written to the directors of religious work in the 
different camps and cantonments to secure ac- 
curate statistics upon this one point. 


The official replies show that the Roman Cath- 
olics have 22 per cent of the total enrollment. 

Let none of us boast. We regret there is a dis- 
position on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church to assume a superpatriotic attitude and 
to claim for its organization a larger response 
of men and money than Protestantism. All of 
which is extremely distasteful and wholly 
wrong. Roman Catholics in this country are 
loyal to the war, They are doing their part to 
l I Having said that, 
it is utterly aside the mark to attempt boasting. 
Here is an issue that calls for the heartiest co- 
operation of all churches, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, Would that this war would open up 


some way now unseen to bring these two great. 


branches of Christ’s Church closer together. 
Stranger things have happened in the spiritual 
evolution of the race.—Northwestern Christian 
Advocate, 
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PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Service 
I know not by what methods rare, 
But this I know: God answers prayer. 


I know not when he sends the word 
That tells us fervent prayer is heard. 


I know it cometh soon or late; 
Therefore we need to pray and wait. 


I know not if the blessing sought 
Will come in just the guise I thought. 


I leave my prayers with him alone 
Whose will is wiser than my own. 


I THE GAME OF LIFE 
Pe Cor. 9:24.°25> Phil. .8:13) 14: Heb. 12:1; 2 
J 2:6) 487-8. 
Expository Notes. 

Paul cared for humanity. He was intensely 
social—using the word in its modern sense. He 
was interested in men, and in events that con- 
eerned masses of men. The Grecian games, those 
famous athletic contests that played so large a 
part in the life of the Greeks, stirred his imag- 
ination. In them he saw an image of life itself, 
and particularly of the Christian life. 

1 Cor. 9:24, 25. The Corinthian converts were 
familiar with the Isthmian games which were 
held not far from Corinth. Here Paul compares 
the Christian life to the foot-race, pointing out 
points of both likeness and unlikeness. Both are 
a race in which the prize is to be won only by 
earnest effort. Both call for self-control, train- 
ing and watchfulness. 


But in the Isthmian game only one person can 
obtain the prize, while in the Christian race all 
may attain that honor. And the Greek crown 
is a wreath of pine which is withered and dead 
in a few days, while the Christian prize is, as 
Peter says, a “crown of glory that fadeth not 
away.” 1 Pet. 5:4. 


Then Paul thinks of the wrestler as well as 
the runner, and he adds, “so I run, so fight I,” 
with their definite aim, with their tense eager- 
ness, and so I watch and train myself, lest I be 
beaten and defeated, “for fear that I who have 
called others to the contest should myself be re- 
jected.” (Twentieth Century N. T.) 


Phil. 3:13, 14. Writing to the Philippians, Paul 
gives a snapshot of an athlete, picturing him- 
self and his aim in the guise of a runner, who 
wastes no time in looking at the ground he has 
covered or in watching his rivals behind him, 
but, bending forward as a runner does, he puts 
all his energy into an effort to reach the goal. 

Heb, 12:1. These races are not solitary efforts, 
they are run in the stadium with thousands of 
spectators upon the seats of the amphitheater. 
So the author of Hebrews calls attention to the 
fact that the Christian race is run not only in 
sight of the world but with a cloud of invisible 
witnesses looking down—those who have finished 
their course and received their crown and now 
are watching with sympathy the-efforts of later 
generations. 

2 Tim. 2:5. Paul suggests a warning to Tim- 
othy. Not only does an athlete contend in the 
games with all his energies, but it must be hon- 
estly done; no tricks, no cheating, Play the game 
according to the rules of the game. Otherwise 
you lose the crown. 

2 Tim. 4:7, 8. At the last, as Paul looks back 
over his life, he sees it as a wrestling match, 
then as a race, and he cries, “I have fought the 
good fight, I have finished the course,’ and he 
looked forward confidently to receiving the cov- 
eted crown. Then he harks back to the differ- 
ence between the Grecian race and the Christian 
race, to which he had called the attention of the 
Corinthians years before, that the crown of life 
will be bestowed upon “all them that have loved 
his appearing.” 


Tim 


Pian for Our Meeting 
Ask some student to give a brief account of 
the Grecian games. Ask another to give points 
of likeness between games and life. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

“Tt’s one thing after another,” the boy said 
gloomily. “My eyes aren’t strong yet. With 
Floyd’s sickness I missed most of my examina- 
tions last June, and now I’m cramped for money. 
We've talked it over at home. I’m going to give 
up college and get a position somewhere. I may 
take up law later on—I can’t tell. It’s been up- 
hill work from the start.”’ 

“T often wish you young fellows could realize 
what a big game life is,’’ the minister said, after 
a thoughtful pause. “It comes to a man when 
more than half the innings are played, but that’s 
too late. I was just thinking how hard you 
boys worked last summer to beat the Brandon 
nine. You did it, too, There isn’t much chance 
about baseball, after all. It’s a question of 
which side practices the most and gets the most 
skill from its practice. life is a bigger game 
every way, and you can play it only once—re- 
member that. 

“What I was in the city last year I heard one 
of my old college classmates preach. We didn’t 
think Sanborn a remarkable fellow in college. 
I don’t believe he had any better natural abili- 
ties than I had, but he’s beaten me ten to one 
in breadth of influence and in the importance of 
the work he has to do. JI could match Sanborn 
on a Greek recitation in college, but I couldn’t 
preach such a sermon as he preached that day. 
Perhaps God had this place here for me, and that 
larger place for Sanborn. I like to think that, 
but sometimes I suspect that I didn’t play the 
game for all that was in it. 

“Chase went into business with next to no 
eapital at all, and he’s made a fortune. People 
say he had ‘wonderful luck,’ but that wasn’t it; 
it was keen-eyed alertness in playing the game. 
His isn’t the sort of success I envy, but some- 
times I fancy I had it in me to do the same 
thing, if I’d chosen to go at it in dead earnest. 
Chase was rather dull in mathematics, but he 
never gave a problem up. We used to tease him 
about sitting the night out over trigonometry, 
but I suppose he carried the same rule into busi- 
ness, and that’s why he succeeded. 

“Binney was the one really brilliant man in 
our class. He could have done almost anything 
he chose to do, but he fell flat in the second or 
third innings between drink and other things. 
He could have been a more effective preacher 
than Sanborn, or a richer merchant than Chase, 
or a more successful inventor than Adamson, if 
he had played the game to a finish, and played it 
the best he knew how, It is interesting, Robert, 
to speculate on the possibilities of life. I often 
wish I could go back and try it all over again. 
I feel almost sure I could make a better score.” 

The boy’s head was bent, but it came up 
briskly, ‘“1’ll take another turn at the bat, Mr. 
Greeley,” he said. “Perhaps the next hit won’t 
be a foul.’—Youth’s Companion. 


Il. THE FACT OF GOD AND CHRIST 
Bx, 6:3; 3:14; John 8:58; Mark 14:61, 62; Rev. 4:8. 
Expository Notes 
Very early mankind realized that there was a 
power in the universe, strong, even almighty, a 
Supreme Power. And with that strange and uni- 
versal instinct possessed by all men, they wor- 
shipped this Power in many crude ways. They 
personified it, often in strange and grotesque 
forms, Yet they knew little of its character, and 
that little was mostly false. “I appeared—as God 
Almighty; but by my name Jehovah I was not 
known to them.” 7 
Among the ancients a name was not an arbi- 
trary designation as with us, but an expression 
of appearance or character. Now what is the 
significance of God’s answer to Moses’ request 
for the name of the One who would send him 
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to Pharaoh? “I Am hath sent you.” This—like 
the word Jehovah—is a part of the verb to be, 
and expresses self-existence. The present tense 
suggests the eternal nature of such existence. 
God is an eternal fact.in the universe. 

The I Am of-the Old Testament is re-echoed 
in the New Testament. When in the Temple the 
hostile Jews would heckle Jesus with puzzling 
questions and antagonistic statements, he re- 
sponds with the challenging cry, “Before Abra- 
ham was born, Iam.’ And that meant more to 
them than it seems to us, for in their ears the 
echo was clear of Jehovah’s “I am that I am.” 
In the trial before Caiaphas, when the prose- 
cution had broken down, the high priest at 
last appeals to the prisoner, ‘Art thou the 
Christ?” And Jesus breaks his silence to say, 
“T am’’—words which condemn him to death. 
meres had he said, “I lay down my life of my- 
self.” 


And when the exiled apostle in Patmos saw 
his vision of heaven, he heard the songs of praise 
to “the Lord God, the Almighty, who was and 
who is, and who is come.’’ Another echo of 
the “I Am” who appeared to Moses—the Eter- 
nal God. 

And Jesus said “£ Am”—hbefore the days of 
Abraham, in the times of the apostles, in the 
ages of the martyrs, and now with us in the 
strenuous life of today. I Am in all ages of the 
world. And where he is, he brings comfort and 
help to his followers, 


Thoughts on the Theme 
THE FACT OF CHRIST 


There is an “I am’ in the Old Testament;.and 
to. that affirmation there is a continuous re- 
sponse, for ever streaming from the heart of Is- 
rael. Faith is an answer to a divine claim. The 
Lord has said, “I am.” His people say, “Thou 
art.” The beginning of the religious life is in 
God. God, the Lord, hath spoken. 

And to him the faithful reply. The life of 
faith is always an answer. 

There isanother “I am,’ andthe words “rever- 
berate through the New Testament,” and far be- 
yond the range of the New Testament, Through 
the early church to this day the claim is heard. 
Every Christian creed and confession is an at- 
tempted answer to that claim. All our faith 
must take the same form; it must be a response 
to this “I am.” We must say, “Thou art.” 

The high priest Caiaphas, speaking in the 
name of the Sanhedrin, turned to Jesus with the 
words, “Art Thou the Christ the Son of the 
Blessed?” Till that moment the trial had dis- 
appointed Caiaphas; witnesses had been stupid 
and ill-prepared; Jesus was silent and absent 
in his bearing, as if he were elsewhere in heart. 

. Some of the council sympathized with Jesus; 
no action could be taken on evidence so con- 
tradictory, The man, as Caiaphas no doubt said 
afterwards—the man almost slipped through his 
fingers. 

There was a hush in the council chamber, and 
from the pale, tired, lonely prisoner there came 
the startling words, “I am.” 

There were long periods in that night when 
Jesus said nothing. Now he spoke, Challenged 
by the representatives of his nation’s faith, He 
accepted the challenge, “Art thou the Christ?” 
“T am.” It is probable that in these words the 
Master sealed his death-warrant. He might have 
remained silent, but he deliberately refused to 
take the way of safety. In the critical moment 
of the trial, when he might have escaped, he 
refused to be silent. “I am,” he said; the rest 
followed quite inevitably. Caiaphas rent his 
garments with horror; the friends of Jesus were 
silenced. There was now nothing to do but 
register the condemnation of this blasphemer. 
So it was true, they said, that this man had 
claimed the dignity of the Messiah! 

The name ‘Messiah” spoke of the long prep- 
arations of the people of God, and each man 
read into it all the hidden longings of his soul. 
Jesus now claims to be the long-awaited King, 
but only King on his own terms; without escort, 
without pomp, without anything that men called 


power, doomed to death within twenty-four 
hours! 
Hence forth no one could think of him as 


Messiah without seeing the Cross. 

That “I am” meant that he mounted the throne 
calmly, and knowing all that it involved. With- 
in it there is gathered the thought of Saviour- 


F i A ae A l 
hood, kingship, divine glory. If we wish to dea 
with Jesus, we must remember him in this mo- 


ent. It is not enough to think of him as a 
wise Teacher. He has said, “I am the Christe 
Is he? What do we say? 


Attempts to read the story of Jesus as though 
all the claims were made for him, and none by 
him, break down before this record. 

The apostolic writings are varied and occa- 
sional, but no one can doubt that they are the 
work of men who have heard something, and 
heard the same thing. They are never busy 
shaping in their words some imaginary figure 
on whom to lavish their devotion; they are al- 
ways and everywhere responding to some fact 
or some word which came first. It is literally 
true, as someone says, that when we read the 
New Testament we must cry out, “Something has 
happened.” : 

That something is the fact of Christ, the fact 
of his Messiahship, the fact of his Cross, with all 
that these were interpreted to mean in the light 
of the Holy Spirit. The word reverberates 
through the hearts of men, and as it reverberates 
it becomes vaster and clearer and more won- 
derful, There is something inevitable in Chris- 
tian theology. It cannot but make ever-increas- 
ing claims for him who first said, “I am.” | 

Those of us who seek to help others to faith 
do well to remind ourselves that faith is an 
answer to a claim. There comes a time when 
we can only use the mark of interrogation and 
cry “Thou art?’ We look to the heavens, and 
put the question. Then on some memorable day 
we read the words, “I am”; and afterwards it is 
ours to cry with confidence, “Thou art!” So in 
our teaching of others we must be careful al- 
ways to set Christ before them as the One who 
must be answered. He speaks first and we must 
answer. There is no escaping from the answer 
to that “I am.’—H, Shillito in The Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


Ill, MERCY 
1 Pet. 1:3-5; Heb. 4:16; 2 Cor. 1:3, 4; Luke 6:35,36; 
Luke 10:25-37; Matt. 18:21, 22; Psa. 85:10; 
PsaL0 Lads 
Expository Notes 

The Merey of God. What does it do? 

1 Pet. 1:3, 5. The apostle says the mercy of 
God has put hope into our lives. To appreciate 
that one must recall the skepticism and hope- 
lessness of the degenerate Roman world of the 
first century of our era. That hope looks for- 
ward to a glorious inheritance awaiting us, one 
that can not be depreciated nor stolen, In the 
mean time we are to be guarded and kept safe. 
Salvation implies peril or sickness, out of which 
we are to be rescued or from which we are to 
be kept. Salvation means safety. Men’s bodies 
are saved from the physical results of sin, their 
minds from the degradation of sin, their souls 
from the destruction by sin. As the red tri- 
angle of the Y. M. C. A, suggests, the whole man 
is saved from sin. 

Heb. 4:16. The mercy of God gives help in 
times of need, when men have failed us. So the 
third gift of mercy is assistance. 

2 Cor. 1:3, 4 Another gift that comes to us 
from God’s mercy is comfort. After Paul’s fay- 
orite fashion of dwelling upon a word that 
pleases him, “comfort” and “‘comforted” are re- 
peated ten times in verses 8-7. The gist of the 
paragraph is that God comforts us that we may 
comfort others in trouble. The gifts of God are 
never for a selfish use, 

Luke 6:35, 36, After the mercy of God has 
brought to men hope, salvation, assistance and 
comfort it utters the challenge which was sug- 
gested in the paragraph on comfort. After you 
have received so much from God, what will you 
do on your part. Do you love and assist and 
comfort your fellowmen, “Be ye merciful even 
as your Father is merciful.” 

The Merey of Man. 

Luke 10:25-37, When one asked Jesus what he 
must do to gain eternal life, he answered with 
the perfect instance of mercilessness and of 
mercifulness contrasted. That is half of what 
one must do to gain eternal life. Love to God 
and love to man are demanded ‘to gain eternal 
life. Love to one’s neighbor brings a blessing 
to one’s self. 

Matt. 18:21-22, What is the measure of man’s 
mercy? “How many times must one exercise 
it to the same person?” Peter asks. According 
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to the challenge, “Be ye merciful, even as your 
Father is merciful,” the answer is another 
question, “How many times does the Lord for- 
give?” 

“Seventy times seven’—and before you get 
that far you would forget your count. Love 
never reckons! 


Psa, 85:10, Psa, 101:1. Are there no limitations 
to mercy? The psalmist shows the boundaries of 
mercy, the fields upon which it must not en- 
eroach, Mercy and truth must exist side by side. 
Mercy must not ignore, nor over-ride ,truth. 
God’s mercy is not blind nor weak, nor should 
ours be. God’s mercy does not interfere to pre- 
vent us from suffering the penalty of wrong- 
doing. 

Again the psalmist sings of “loving kindness 
and justice,” or as the King James Version put 
it, “mercy and justice.” Here is another limita- 
tion of mercy. Mercy may “temper justice,” but 
it cannot go on a tangent to it. [This outline 
was suggested by one in The Continent.] 


Plan for Our Meeting 
Have seven young persons read the Bible se- 
lections as grouped, while the pastor comments 
on each one inturn. This is a good task to give 
to the members of one Sunday School class. 


IV. THE CRY OF THE WORLD TODAY 
Psalm 5. 
Expository Notes 


This psalm might well be the ery of the world 
today. It is the prayer of a man in great peril 
to Jehovah for protection. He appeals to him 
with confidence because of the known charac- 
ter of God and because of the nature of his 
own enemies. 

Outline: I, Appeal to Jehovah, vs 1-3. II Char- 
acter of Jehovah, with a suggestion of the type 
of psalmist’s enemies, vs. 4-6. III. Personal 
ground of his trust in Jehovah, vs. 7, 8. IV. Na- 
ture of his enemies, vs. 9, 10. V. Shout of con- 
fidence in ultimate deliverance, vs. 11, 12. 

“Meditation.” The Hebrew word denotes 
either unspoken thoughts or the low murmur 
with which one talks to himself. 

“Cry.” While musing the fire burned, and the 
psalmist’s emotion deepened, and the murmur 
rises into a loud cry to God for help. 

“Order.” “In the morning will I order my 
prayer unto thee, and will keep watch.” 

The Hebrew word translated “order” signifies 
“arrange,” and is used of a priest's arranging 
the words and the sacrifice upon the altar. So 
the psalmist thinks of his morning prayer as his 
daily morning sacrifice offered to God, and he 
watches for the flash of fire which was God’s re- 
sponse to the sacrifice. 

“Thou art not a God.” He feels encouraged 
to cry to God for deliverance when he thinks 
of the character of God, who looks with disfavor 
upon certain classes of men—and the implica- 
tion is that these are the men from whom he 
wishes to be delivered. 

A man‘s idea of the character of God has a 
very important bearing upon his own action and 
character. What one worships exerts a molding 
influence on his own character. McLaren says, 
“One’s admiration is the index of his aspiration; 
his aspiration is the prophecy of his attainment.” 
An ideal of a God of power without justice or 
sympathy has created the ideal of the “super- 
man” and deluged the world with blood today. 

“vil shall not sojourn with thee.” Evil is 
not a guest in God’s dwelling; receiving honor 
and protection. 

“Stand in thy sight,’ etc. The figure changes 
from a host inviting guests to a king sur- 
rounded by favored courtiers. “To stand in the 
sight” of a king is an oriental phrase denoting 
a favored courtier who has the right of entrance 
to the inner circle, who is one of the group ad- 
mitted to the immediate presence of the king. 
The arrogant are not the favored attendants in 
the court of Jehovah. The last line of 2:5 is a 
stronger repetition of the first line of verse 4. 
In the first line of verse 6 the feeling of Jehovah 
passes over into action against the class of liars, 
We remember how often Jehovah is called the 
“God of truth” and do not wonder at the forcible 
expression. The last touch to this picture of 
Jehovah is an intense expression of his feeling 
towards cruelty and deceit. The “Superman” is 
surely not like the psalmist’s Jehovah, 


“Abundance of thy loving kindness.’ The 
writer practices what he preaches. There is no 
arrogance in his entrance to Jehovah’s house. 
He is there because of the “abundance of God’s 


loving Kindness,’ and in the fear of God he 
worships. 
“Lead me enemies.” Here follows an 


appeal to Jehovah for guidance. The psalmist 
is in peril, in the midst of snares and pitfalls 
laid for him by his enemies—or as in margin, 
“them that lie in wait for me.” 


“No faithfulness.” The chief characteristic of 
his enemies is treachery, crookedness as we say. 
We see why he was so indignant at liars. 

After an appeal to God to condemn these men 
as traitors, the psalmist ends with a shout of 
joy for a deliverance which he regards as no 
longer in the future but as actually present. 

If the situation of the earlier part of the 
psalm fits the world today, let us also take the 
inspiration and heartening of the confidence in 
God with which it ends. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 

For use in following up and conserving the 
work of five weeks of evangelistic meetings held 
in Atchison, Kans., I designed the enclosed blot- 
ter. These were distributed in order to have 
people definitely act on the invitation of the 


CO-OPERATION 


Repent ye therefore, the times of refresh 


and be converted, ing shall come from 
that your sins may the presence of the 


be blotted out, when Lord. — Acts 3:19. 


ACCEPT CHRIST JOIN HIS CHURCH 
SERVE HIM WITH OTHERS 


EVANGELICAL 


6th and Atchison 


BAPTIST 


9th and Kansas Ave. 


THESE 
CHURCH- 
ES 
AND 
PASTORS 
INVITE 


REV, SAMUEL 
BREITHAUPT, Pastor 


REV. A. J. HAGGETT, 
Pastor 
Residence, 115 N. 9th mi Residence, 608 Laramie 


Phone 1606J 


METHODIST 


Sth and Kansas Ave. 


Phone 879 


CHRISTIAN 


7th and Santa Fe 


REV, JESSE BADER. 
Pastor 


REV. T. E. 
CHANDLER, Pastor 


Residence, 939 Kansas 
Avenue You Residence, 417 Atchison 
Phone 1194 Phone 769 


PRESBYTERIAR 


REV, GEORGE T. ARNOLD, Pastor 
Fifth and Santa Fe 
Residence, 421 Parallel 


Phone 1025 


ATTEND AND JOIN THE 
CHURCH OF YOUR CHOICE 


churches to unite with some church. The minis- 
ters went two and two to each of the homes 
where people made a decision in the meetings 
but did not give a church preference. No one 
church was presented for consideration but all 
were presented and a choice urged, The minis- 
ters also distributed the blotters to all the busi- 
ness places of town, as the blotter has a perma- 
nent advertising value to all the churches, 
GEO. T. ARNOLD, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
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| ; WITHOUT 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 


WINDOWS 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM RECENT EVENTS 


PAUL GILBERT 


If We Only Had. 
Matt. 11:23; Ezek. 32336; 1 Tim. 6:20. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer in a recent article in the 
Sunday School Times asks some searching 
questions regarding our attitude toward the 
strangers who throng our cities. 

How different Russia would be today if all 
the Russians who had been in the United States 
and had returned to Russia had been true and 
intelligent Christian men. A great deal of the 
disorder there today is attributed to the in- 
fluence of returned emigrants from America 
who testify that the American republic is itself 
a failure. Why did they not go back as earnest 
and loyal Christian men? Whose fault is it? 
How. much was done to win them by our 
Churches while they were in the United States? 

Would it not be strange and sad if Huropean 
and Asiatic laborers should have learned in the 
United States itself to doubt whether it is worth 
while to “make the world safe for democracy’’? 
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A Noble Reward. 
Esther 5:14; 2 Ki. 18:5; John 18:37. 

HWarly in the war the Allies lacked something 
that is an absolute necessity for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. A man came forward to supply 
the need who twenty-five. years ago had fled 
from Russia. His chemical discoveries solved 
the problem, and when he was asked by the 
Minister of Munitions, who at the time was Mr. 
Lloyd George, what reward he demanded, he 
answered that he wanted only that when the 
Allies were victorious they would install the 
Jews in their own land. That Jew, Dr. Weiz- 
mann, has recently been elected as President 
of the Zionist Federation, and in open letter to 
him, the Jewish Chronicle says: 

“How serious was the lack will probably 
never be known, but at a critical moment you 
placed your chemical knowledge and research 
powers at the service of the country that had 
thrown open its doors to you; it is thanks to 
you that our shores are as safe as they are 
from invasion. What power was it that led 
you, a Minsk Chedar boy, to wander exactly to 
England, which in time of stress should find in 
a dreamer of the ghetto the help you have been 
able to render her? Who shall say that these 
are not the days of miracles, or that there is 
not a Power that ordaineth the steps of man? 
But the most passionate dreams of your ghetto 
life never revealed to you even the possibility 
of what has occurred—that just at the moment 
when by a world earthquake Palestine was 
being wrestled from the grip of the Turks, you 
would be living in the capital of the Power 
that was ending the blighting misrule and 
chaos there. Nor, surely, was there ever re- 
vealed to you that at the psychological moment 
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you should, in its dark day of anxiety, be able 
to rescue that Power from perils untellable.” 
Not So Skeptical (483) 

Mk. 14:36; Luke 17:6; Matt. 13:12. 

Once on a time Uncle Joe Cannon, the Nes- 
tor of Congress, laughed at the idea of appro- 
priating funds for Professor Langley’s flying 
machine experiments. But Mr. Cannon realized 
his mistake, and the other day he voted money 
for experiments with “garabed,” which is mys- 
teriously described as a means of utilizing 
cosmic force to win the war. 

One of these days if “Uncle Joe” exercises 
some more faith he will realize that God 
answers prayer and does a whole lot of won- 
derful things that the worldly wise thought 
were only fables at one time. 


Wheu the Wind Changed 
Prov. 26:27; Eee. 10:8; Matt. 26:52. 
The use of the terrible new weapon of war- 
fare, poisonous gas, is subject to many uncer- 
tainties, and is even more treacherous than 
aeroplanes. In the fighting on the Western 
Front in the Great War a gas cloud was lib- 
erated by the Germans against their foes. It 
spread out over the fields its horrible green 
death, and reached the enemies’ trenches; but 
just then the wind changed and the gas was 
driven back over the Germans themselves. ° 
This happens always when men send forth 
against each other the poisonous clouds of pas- 
sion, of suspicion, of slander, of ridicule and 
sarcasm and contempt. The wind of the Spirit 
turns the deadly gas back upon those that used 
it. Their spiritual life is destroyed by the very 
act which they hoped would ruin others. 
“Curses, like chickens, return home to roost,” 
and every impulse of hate turns against the 
hater. “Evil to him who evil thinks.”’—West- 
minister Teacher. 
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Getting Together 
Gal. 5b:hb; 1 Cor. 3:33 -Hph. 4:3: 

Bishop Nicholson of Chicago commenting on 
a cartoon published in a local paper said: 

“Tt is time for team work. Did you see 
that very remarkable cartoon by Mr. McCutch- 
eon in The Chicago Tribune recently on the 
Russian situation? If you did, you saw in one 
section of the cartoon about thirty great, big, 
sleek, fat mules, as fine a lot of mules as I have 
ever seen, a group of mules from the American 
plains. These thirty mules are standing with 
their heads together and their heels flying out. 
A pack of wolves is trying to attack them, but 
because the mules keep their heads together 
and their heels going the wolves are hurled 
through the air as fast as they come up. In 
the second part of the cartoon a group of Rus- 
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sian mules are shown. They are equally big 
epg sleek, but instead of having their heads 
ther they have their heels together, and 


they are kicking at each other as hard as they 
can. 


“Now, my friends, we can play the Russian 
mule on this church business and kick the job 
to pieces and bring it to defeat; or we can play 
the wise part of the mules of the American 
plains and kick every fellow who attacks the 
cause for which we are working. This is no 
time for slackers or kicking mules.” 

Moral Treason (486) 
Rom. 8:32; Matt: 10:39; Rev. 12:11. 

“We can respect the conviction of those who, 
under no circumstances, will participate in any 
war—even to defend others—though we do not 
believe they rightly interpret the mind of 
Christ at that point. 


“But there is one sort of person whom we 
can neither respect nor understand. Accord- 
ing to a news dispatch, cards on which was 
printed: ‘Why enlist? You have nothing to 
gain and your life to lose!’ were recently cir- 
culated on the campus of a state university. 

“God pity the miserable, self-seeking sneak 
who gives that as an argument for following, 
or refusing to follow, any course in life: Sure- 
ly students with such self-at-any-price motives 
must be very rare.” 


There are a whole lot of Christian students 
who are avoiding the issue of service in Africa 
and India for the same reason—fear of laying 
down their lives and missing the coddling com- 
forts of wealth and civilization. 


The Challenge to Sacrifice 
Reveciantt —AsPet 3: 14-ot Jno. 3:16) 
During an evening of community singing I 
heard hundreds of men sing “Tipperary” with 
mechanical indifference; they put a little more 
verve into “Over There,” reeling off the last 
two lines of the chorus with a tempo like the 
snapping of firecrackers; they sang ‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” with the touch of en- 
treaty which it requires; but when the leader 
gave out “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
they took it up and carried it through with a 
reverent enthusiasm. 


“Let us sing the last verse again,” said the 
leader. “Listen, boys, while I read it to you; 
it is wonderful: 

“‘In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 

you and me: , 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on. 

A thrill ran through the building as the men 
sang; they showed their response in their faes 
and their voices. ¥ 

The note of vicarious sacrifice had been 
struck. After noticing that among troops who 
had been less than two months in training 
camp and three thousand miles from the fight- 
ing front, it is not difficult to believe the British 
chaplain, Thomas Tiplady, whén he says that 
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the favorite hymn of the London regiments 


during the terrific battle of the Somme was: 


“When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 
—J. H. Odell. 
Religion in the Army (488) 
Dany OrdOse Matte 10.32)" Hiphy 3212) 

Two men went to the Y. M. C. A. director in 
Camp Devens and said that they were in the 
habit of kneeling down and saying their pray- 
ers every night at home. What ought they to 
do here? “Try it out,” was the advice. They 
did; the second night two others in the bar- 
racks joined them; the third night a few more; 
gradually the number increased until consid- 
erably more than half of the men resumed the 
habit of childhood and knelt by their cots in 
prayer before turning in. A company captain 
in one of the cantonments the first evening his 
men stood at attention for retreat said, “Men, 
this is a serious business we are engaged in; 
it is fitting that we should pray about it.” 
There and then this Plattsburg Reserve officer 
made a simple and earnest prayer for the 
divine blessing upon their lives and their work. 
The impression upon the men was described to 
me as tremendous. Such incidents, although 
not common, indicate the general spirit of the 
new armies; the better men and the men of 
ampler early opportunities are already exer- 
cising a refining and an uplifting influence up- 
on their less-favored fellows.—The Outlook. 

Christ Not a Factor (489) 
Wuke 23:11; John 19:15; 1 John 3:1. 

So far it is from our statesmen and politi- 
cians to speak in public life of their attitude 
to God that it would cause the greatest aston- 
ishment if one of them sought to justify a 
measure of state by its personal attitude to 
the Saviour and to the word of God. If we see 
quite clearly, we must recognize that the 
greater number of Germans are of the opinion 
that Christianity, as such, has no longer an in- 
fluence on our public life—-News editorial. 

(President Wilson’s messages are exceptions 
to this.—Ed.) 


Tenderfoot Gold (490) 
Matt. Wits 13246. Rev. sels: eProvewse. 

A friend of mine who was out in Colorado 
last summer, came across surface deposits of 
gold which the natives designate as “tender- 
foot gold,” for the reason that newcomers are 
attracted to it not knowing that there is not 
enough of it to justify mining it. “In order 
to get the best gold, that is, to find it in paying 
quantities, you’ve got to do some hard dig- 
ging.” 

That is true regarding the gold of the Bible. 
The richest treasures will be found only by 
those who are willing to dig deep after its 
hidden treasures. 

Lo, The Poor Indian (491) 
Matt. 23:15; Luke 6:43; Acts 20:29. 

A Chippewa Indian from Cass Lake, Minne- 
sota, recently visited Chicago. A reporter who 
interviewed him stated that the chief, whose 
poetic name was Wrinkled Meat, was over 100 
years old, was a member in good standing in 
the Catholic Church, and advised all other In- 
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dians to join that denomination. A little fur- 
ther on in his interview the reporter, however, 
lets the cat out of the bag by stating that the 
chief boasts of the fact that he never worked 
for a living. He would rather play poker than 
eat and is so clever in his manipulating of the 
cards that those who know him refuse to play. 
That he is extremely fond of ‘‘fire-water” occa- 
sions no surprise in view of his other “Chris- 
tian” qualities. Wrinkled Meat’s Catholicism 
explains the Catholicism of South America, 
Spain and the rest. 


Why the Ditch? 


VASw lela eb. l2eb ACtS Sei: 

One man, a golf enthusiast, was telling 
another man how hard it was, on a certain 
course, to drive the ball over a ditch that lay 
between the tee and the green. ‘Why don’t 
they fill up the ditch?” asked the second man. 

An old lady was watching a game of tennis, 
and saw how often the ball was driven against 


the net. “Why don’t they take down the net?” 
she asked. 


It is hard for many to comprehend the value 
of obstacles, of hazards, of hindrances. They 
cannot understand the joys of the chase. They 
never entered into the delight of overcoming. 

If the time ever comes when all our ditches 
are filled, all our nets taken down, life will be 
too tame to live. Let us praise God daily for 
the hurdles in the way, face them cheerily, and 
over them with a shout!—AMsop Jones. 
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Cowardice (493) 
Prov. 29:25;~2 Tim. 4:16; Gal. 6:12. 
“Whoever evades the fight for an ideal is as 
cowardly as he who evades a military battle,” 
declared Canon Gould of Canada. 


We laugh at the inconsistencies and crudi- 
ties of the Bolsheviki. Are we as ready to face 
the criticisms and ridicule of the whole world 
in order to stand by our convictions? 

Harmonized (494) 
Rom. 8:26, 28; Eph. 3:20; Gen. 45:5. 

Said an Indian missionary, “I stood one day 
under the marvellous dome of the Taj Mahal 
and was told by my guide to sing and notice 
the effect. With my harsh, untrained voice I 
sang a phrase or two, when presently there 
came back my discordant tones harmonized in- 
to almost ravishingly beautiful music.” ; 

So our crude, selfish, ill-formed prayers as- 
cending to our Great Advocate are returned 
harmonized through his intercession into the 
music that “charms our fears and bids our sor- 
rows cease.” 


No Pity Wanted (495) 
2 Cor: 4:17>Rom. 12:12; 2) Cor. 11230: 

A couple of Americans were visiting a con- 
valescence hospital in France one warm, bright 
day when all the patients were outside enjoy- 
ing the sunshine with the exception of one 
patient who remained covered in bed. 

“Why aren’t you outside with the rest?” they 
inquired. 

For answer he threw back the cover and re- 
vealed two missing feet. 

One of the Americans immediately began to 
commiserate him when he courteously stopped 
him saying, “No! No! It is all right. I offered 
France my life, but she has only taken my 
feet!” 

Hasn’t God dealt with us that way? We 
offer him our lives. He takes only a part— 
only the part that would handicap—and gives 
joy and peace and power. 


| Illustrations Fr m The Old World 


Rey. Benj. Schlipf, Roumania. 


What is the Hindrance? (496) 
Isareo2 se Oh dias dhe Mattamlac2 se 
A man who had worked for a railway com- 
pany for some time and whose bad deportment 
brought him many a reprimand, was finally 
discharged and then spent much time thinking 
how he could take revenge. He did not want 
to endanger human lives. At last it occurred 
to him that no locomotive can work any length 
of time, if the water in the boiler contains 
soap. So he contrived to put a number of 
pieces of soap in one of the tanks from whieh 
the express took water. The soap dissolved, 
making the water fatty. The very next loco- 
motive taking water from that tank soon after 
slowed down and finally stopped because steam 
could not be produced from the soapy water. 
Are you without strength in the Lord’s 
work? Then perhaps your enemy has suc- 
ceeded in soiling heart or conscience. What is 
your hindrance? The least thing that comes 
between you and Jesus makes you useless for 
his service! 


Christ?s Monument (497) 

LIMCories see 410: 
A French physician has proposed that a 
monument be erected in honor of Jesus of 


Nazareth because he was the greatest teacher 
of mankind and practiced brotherly love in its 
highest degree. But man could not erect so 
suitable a monument as the Holy Spirit does in 
the heart of each true Disciple. Each one of 
them is a living monument to Christ. 


God Makes no Mistakes! 
Luke 14:27; 2 Cor. 4:10. 

Near my home lived a stonecutter, whom I 
used to watch, when I passed his workshop. 
One day I asked: ‘Mr. Smith, supposing your 
blow with the mallet were a little too heavy 
and a piece of the stone would break off, is 
there a cement with which the piece could be 
successfully put on again?” He kept on work- 
ing and giving me a side glance replied: “That 
never happens!” “But,” I persisted, “when it 
has inadvertently happened, what do you do?” 
“Tt never, happens,” he replied. <A third time 
I asked him and a third time received the same 
reply. So I had to go my way. 

If it really never happened to Mr. Smith, I 
do not know, but I do know, that with my 
Master, Jesus, it never occurs. He knows how 
to regulate the mallet’s blow, so that it is hard 
enough, but not too hard. At times we may 
think he strikes too hard, but patience, dear 
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soul, “that never happens.” Trust him, he 


makes, no mistakes! 


Cranes (499) 
John 3:16; Rom. 5:7, 8: John 4:10. 

In the harbor of Hamburg there are giant 
cranes, which can easily be manipulated by 
electricity and can lift blocks of steel weighing 
half a million pounds. But how much stronger 
is God’s love, which is able to lift a whole 
world out of the depths of sin and despair! 


Living the Christian Life (500) 
Eph. 4:1; Rom. 14:12, 16; I Thess. 5:22. 
The owner of a plantation had taken on some 
hew workmen. He carefully watched them at 
their work. Soon he noticed that one of the 
negroes was very industrious and a very care- 
ful workman. He seemed not to tire and on 
his face the scowl was missing that was so 
noticeable on the others. And that remained 
so day after day. Finally the planter called 
the man to him and looking straight into his 
eye, said: “Tell me, why do you work and live 
differently than your fellow workmen?” The 
negro was silent a moment, then replied 
simply: “Sir, I only try to live as a Christian 
should.” 


Galvanic Life (501) 
WODMieo a) COP. 4°10 Col. 3232 Psa, 2721: 

* Prof. Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, 
an earnest Christian, said in an address: 
“Many of you may have occupied yourselves 
with religious things, may have taken part in 
religious exercises and still be dead in sin. By 
galvanic means it is possible to recall the body 
of one just dead to a semblance of life. But 
this “galvanic life” stops as soon as the means, 
working from the outside, are removed; the 
eyes opened and shut, the mouth likewise and 
the limbs moved, nevertheless that body is 
nothing else than lifeless clay. And so you 
may be dead despite your participation in re- 
ligious meetings. You have no peace within, 
no enjoyment of God. “Ye must be born 
again!” 


Our Hope, When Our Loved Ones Die 
(502) 

Zeanam. i22 fo: uuke 714° John 47505 11225: 

One Sunday a preacher said: “Many of you 
think you need no Saviour because you are 
rich, but some day death will knock at your 
door and perhaps a beloved child will die and 
no wealth can then ease the pain in your 
heart.” 

A man in the congregation arose and went 
home. He relates as follows: “I went home 
and slipped into the nursery and looked into 
the face of my only child, a bright and lovable 
boy and said: “My God, what would it mean 
to me, if my child were to die and I had no 
hope, no Saviour.” And that became the turn- 
ing point of his life, which he then and there 
dedicated to Christ. 

Is There a Heaven? (503) 
John, 1432, 3: Hebr. 9:24: Rev. 21:2. 

In Holstein two men were conversing on the 
train about heaven. One of the men said mock- 
ingly that no one had been over there and re- 
turned to tell us, so no one could ‘*now whether 


there is a heaven or not. His companion asked 
him whether he believed there is a country 
called America. “Why should I not believe 
that?’ he asked. ‘Have you been over there 
and seen the country?” he was asked. “No,” 
answered he, “but I have a good friend over 
there who writes often and tells me much 
about the life in America.” “And just so I 
know about heaven,” replied the other. “I have 
a good Friend there whose Word I do not ques- 
tion.” 

Our Jesus! (504) 

Psa. 23: I wleret. ies: i Jonne a1 9: 

A small girl stood at the window, where she 
waited until she saw her papa coming home 
from church. She ran to meet him when the 
door opened and greeted him with the ques- 
tion: “What did Pastor Reinhold preach about 
today, Papa?’ “He preached about Jesus, my 
Jesus?” she 


child.” “Papa, was that our 
asked. “Yes child,” he answered, “it was our 
Jesus.” The child’s eyes glowed with pleasure, 


that the preacher had spoken to the whole con- 
gregation about her Jesus, whom she loved, be- 
cause she knew that he loved her. 

Is He your Jesus? And are you glad to pub- 
lish his fame abroad? 

The Value of Time (505) 
Luke 19:13; John 9:4; Col. 4:5. 

What wonders have been accomplished by 
the faithful use of an hour daily. Many a man 
of moderate gifts has acquired a working 
knowledge of one of the sciences by study of 
an hour’s length daily. One hour’s study daily 
would make a man well read in ten years. 
Reading carefully, a young man or woman 
could read about 7,000 pages or 18 good sized 
volumes a year using one hour a day. One 
hour a day can change a life from mere vege- 
tation into usefulness and happiness. And 
how often are hours wasted daily, that could 
so revolutionize our lives? 


: Laziness (506) 

A lazy person never will have to search far 
for an excuse. Says an Indian teacher: “The 
lazy one complains: ‘It is too hot,—and works 
not; ‘it is too cold’—and works not; ‘it is too 
late’-—and works not; ‘I am hungry,’-—and 
works not; ‘I have just eaten’—and works not; 
and while living his poor life so, he not only 
cannot acquire new possessions, but what he 
has is lost.” 

Quite true! And while it is sad that folks 
will act that way in their own material affairs, 
it is still sadder to see others, who are busy 
with worldly occupations seeking excuses why 
they should not engage in some work for the 
Lord. And it is much to be feared, that by 
such laziness or neglect, they will lose their 
spiritual possessions. 


School and Influence. 

Emerson says that when a boy is sent to 
college his fellows educate him. True. But 
that simply means that the strongest person- 
ality influences the weaker. Are you going to 
be among the educators or the educated? The 
closer you keep to Christ the more influence 
will you have, and it will be of the highest kind. 
—Rev. R. P. Anderson. 
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ARBOR DAY 


THE HOMILETIC YEAR—April 
G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


COMMUNION 


ARBOR DAY 


There is no uniform time for the observance 
of Arbor Day; but in most of the states it 
comes either in the last week of April or the 
first week in May. Fellow pastors, let us 
make much of the day, with lessons from 
spring and from God’s_ out-of-doors. God 
speaks to men through his great Book of 
Nature, as also in his written Word. Many 


pastors are called upon-to speak at Arbor Day. 


exercises. It might be well to speak in Sunday 
School or give an evening sermon to young 
people on a Nature theme the Sunday before 
or following Arbor Day. 


The Psalmist says of the righteous, “He 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son; his leaf also shall not wither.” Are not 
trees the most beautiful, useful and attractive 
objects in nature, and most fitting illustrations 
of God’s noblest creature—man? 


Morris: thus told the story of his poem, 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree:” 

“JT never ride out but I turn down this lane 
to look out at that old tree. I have a thou- 
sand recollections about it, and I always greet 
it as a familiar and well-remembered friend. 
Near that tree I once saw a man with his coat 
off, sharpening an axe. ‘You’re not going to 
cut that tree down, surely?’ ‘Yes, but I am, 
though,’ said the woodman. ‘What for?’ I in- 
quired. ‘Well, I will tell you; I want the tree 
for firewood.’ ‘What is the tree worth to you 
for firewood?’ ‘Why, when down, about $10.’ 
‘Suppose I should give you that sum, would 
you let it stand?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Then give me a bond 
to that effect. I drew up the bond. It was 
signed and the money paid over. These cir- 
cumstances made a strong impression upon my 
mind and furnished me with the material for 
this song.” 

If human nature is so deeply impressed with 
the architecture, the majesty and glory of a 
tree, well may it symbolize noble manhood. 

The Bible contains many references to trees; 
from the tree of life and knowledge in the Gar- 
den of Eden to the trees bearing twelve man- 
ner of fruits in the Paradise of God, there are 
many words about the many varieties of these 
most lovely objects in nature. The Old Testa- 
ment speaks of Absalom’s oak, Moses’ bush, 
Elijah’s juniper tree, David’s mulberry tree, 
the myrtle tree, the cedar and the palm. In 
the New Testament we have Zaccheus’ syca-~ 
more, the barren fig tree, and the mustard tree 
symbolizing the Kingdom. 


SUGGESTIVE TEXTS AND THEMES 507 

A Spring-Time Lesson: “He that ploweth 
ought to plow in hope.” JI Cor. 9:10. 

The Destruction of Forests: “Was the Lord 

displeased against the rivers?” Hab. 3:8. The 

cutting away of the forests destroys the rivers 


in dry times and makes them dangerous tor- 
rents in wet times. : 

The Tree Yielding Fruit: “And God said, 
Let the earth bring forth the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind; and the earth brought 
forth the tree yielding fruit; and God saw that 
it was good.” Gen. 1:11, 12. 


An Invitation to Messengers: 
selves under the tree.” Gen. 18:4. 


Trees ‘Praising God: “Then shall all the 
trees of the wood rejoice before the Lord.” 
Ps 96:12. 


Trees by the River: “Blessed is the man 
whose delight is in the law of the Lord; he 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth its fruit in due sea- 
son; his leaf shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.” Ps. 1:3. 


The Tree of Life: Of wisdom the wise man 
saith: “She is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her, and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her.” Prov. 3:18. 


The Healing Tree: “In the midst of the 
street of it, and on either side of the river was 
the tree of life which bore twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded its fruit every month; and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of 
the nations.” Rev. 22:2. 


Tree of Paradise: ‘To him that overcometh, 
I will give to eat of the tree of life which is 
in the midst of the paradise of God.” Rev. 2:7. 

The Trees’ Teaching: I Kings 5:6-9. 

Some Lessons from Springtide: ‘For, lo, the 
winter is past,” ete. Song of Solomon 2:11-13. 

The Good News of Out-of-Doors: “And the 
Lord took the man and put him in the garden 
of Eden to dress it and to keep it. Gen. 2:15. 

God’s Planting: “The trees of the Lord are 
full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he 
hath planted.” Psa. 104:16. 

Firmly Rooted: ‘And he shall be like a tree 


“Rest your- 


planted.” Psa. 1:3. 
The Unfading Leaf: “His leaf also shall not 
Witneria “Poasliso. 


The City with Trees: “In the midst of the 
streets of it, and on either side of the river 
was the tree of life.” Rev. 22:2. 

Grafted On: Rom. 11:16-24. 

Trees Teaching God’s Care: Num. 24:5-9. 

Perpetual Arbor Day: Mark 4:14. 


Lessons from the Forests and Fields: Psa. 
104:1-35. 
Forest Texts: 2 Kings 19:33; Psa. 50:10; 
Jer. 10:3; Jer. 46:23. 
Nature’s Praise: Psa. 35:13. 
THE TREE OF LIFE. 508 


“Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the 
clty., Rev. 2214: 
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These words of the apocalyptic angel are 
not uhworthy to be read in connection with 
the Beatitudes of Jesus. Who are the blessed? 
The poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the meek, 
the merciful, the conciliatory, the penitent, the 
obedient. Wherein is the blessedness of obedi- 
ence? Access to the tree of life and entrance 
into the city of God. 

I. Human history begins in a garden—and 
ends in a garden. Better than the tree of life, 
since its fruit is perennial, and its very leaves 
are healing. 

II. Ina very real sense, the Cross of Christ 
is our tree of life. Some old artist painted the 
Crucifixion with a skull at the base of the 
cross, from the tradition that the cross on 
which Christ died was planted in the soil of 
Adam’s grave, and the skull he pictured is 
Adam’s skull. Through the intense symbolism 
of such art let us see the eternal Truth. Sin 
drives us from every fair garden, but Christ 
brings us again to Eden. Paradise is Eden re- 
stored. Christ is the Adam of a newborn race. 
Though we derive our sinful propensities from 
the first Adam, we have a nearer spiritual na- 
cestor in Christ. Through him we inherit title 
to the tree of life. 

II. The blessedness of the obedient soul is 
both present and prospective. Peace is ours 
before we enter in through the gates into the 
city, and satisfaction in the fact that already 
we have the right to enter in. Not yet may we 
enter fully into our inheritance, but the in- 
heritance is ours quite as certainly as though 
we had already entered into it. We are “heirs 
aparent” to an inheritance that fadeth not 
away.—Rey. Charles C. Albertson, D.D. 


The Gospel Seed. 509 

“A sower went out to sow his. seed.” 
Luke 8:5. 

Scripture loves to draw upon agriculture, 
the most ancient industry of men, when illus- 
trating spiritual truths and pointing spiritual 
lessons. 

I. Christ made his followers sowers of the 
incorruptible seed of the Word. All who be- 
lieve Christ to be the Saviour of the world 
must spread this news. 


II. A sower is careful to scatter only good 
seed. If he wants to raise wheat, he cannot 
sow cheat. There is no substitute for the sav- 


ing truth of the Gospel, and this truth must 
not be presented to men mixed with error. 

III. Good sowing is done in hope. The 
Great Fashioner of the universe has laid down 
the order that seedtime and harvest shall not 
cease. That is the farmer’s guarantee that his 
work is not in vain. There may be partial and 
temporary failures, but the general law re- 
mains in force that the earth shall yield to the 
tiller a reward for his labor. So has the Word 
that goes forth out of Jehovah’s mouth the 
promise attached to it that it shall not return 
void. Let every sower of God’s seed do his 
work with the cheerful confidence that there 
will be results even though he should not live 
to see them—W. H. T. D. 


Loving Trees; Loving Life. 510 

Trees have been a favorite theme of poets. 
Scott makes Roderick Dhu speak of the ever- 
green pine; Grey, in his “Elegy,” wrote of the 


yew tree’s shade and of the rugged elm; Bry- 
ant of the apple tree, Longfellow of the birch 
and the cedar in his “Hvangeline,’” and Bayard 
Taylor of the palm tree. Samuel Walter Foss 
says of the tree: 
“Who loves a tree, he loves the life 
That springs in star and clod; 
He loves the light that gilds the clouds 
And greens the April sod, 
He loves the wide beneficence, 
His soul takes hold on God.” 
—Rev. E. B. Caswell. 


Making a Sanctuary. 511 

The groves were God’s first temples. We are 
too much in the habit of associating religion 
with a building. It will not hurt our religion 
to get it outside in the sunlight. Our God is 
the God of nature, and where better can we 
adore him than out in the midst of all the 
beauty and loveliness that he has made? But 
one cau be in the midst of it all and never once 
think of worship. In fact, sometimes blue 
water and sunny skies and shady groves help 
some people to forget about God altogether. 
But really it will not spoil the sunshine to 
think that God made it, it will not take the 
joyous sparkle out of the wave to remember 
that it is in the hollow of his hand, it will not 
take the invigoration and gladness out of the 
forest to make it into a sanctuary in which we 


‘may worship the Maker of heaven and of 


earth. 


Out in the Fields With God. 512 

The little cares that fretted me, 

I lost them yesterday, 
Among the fields, above the sea, 

Among the winds at play; 
Among the lowing of the herds, 

The rustling of the trees, 
Among the singing of the birds, 

The humming of the bees. 


The foolish fears of what may pass, 
I cast them all away 
Among the clover-scented grass, 
Among the new-mown hay; 
Among the rustling of the corn, 
Where drowsy poppies nod, 
Where .ill thoughts die and good are born, 
Out in the fields with God. 
—Hlizabeth Barrett Browning. 


War On Waste. 5138 

This country has a great deal to learn in the 
matter of utilizing waste products and hus- 
banding our natural resources. The publish- 
er‘s serious problem today is the heavy in- 
crease in the price of print paper, an increase 
of three hundred per cent and more. And yet 
the raw material of 40,000 tons of paper a day 
is burned up in sawdust and odds and ends in 
just one branch of the lumber industry—this 
waste aggregating $500,000,000 a year. The 
long-leaf yellow pine industry of Georgia saws 
up into boards and box shucks and lath and 
shingles about 15,000,000 feet board measure, 
or one-third of the trees cut. The other two- 
thirds, or 30,000,000 feet are wasted and burned 
up, and with it 600,000 gallons of grain alcohol, 
300,000 of turpentine and a number other 
values. The waste in our land today would 
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counterbalance all of the special drains upon 
us made by the exploitation of foodstuffs by 
spectators. 


The Legend. of a Flower. 514 

There is a legend that long ago when the 
flowers first blosomed, each one was assigned 
by the Creator its place to live and grow. 
Butercups trooped in yellow waves to the 
meadows, the lily’s pallid cheek was pressed 
close to the pond. Everywhere bright-winged 
flowers took up their stations—everywhere ex- 
cept on the lonely hills. Then He who named 
their places asked, “Who will be content to 
dwell in these barren spots?” A shy blossom 
answered, ‘“Where’er thou sendest me I will 
abide.’ Then said the Creator: “Thy race 
shall be forever blessed, because thou art con- 
tent with a lowly place.” And still on the tiny, 
coral-tinted flower that blessing abides. Hvery 
spring many people eagerly search the hill- 
sides for the fragrant blossoms of the humble 


. little trailing arbutus. 


The Jolly Tree. 515 
If you never have planted a Jolly Tree, 7 
Don’t wait for an Arbor Day, 
But take a bit of advice from me, 
And do it without delay. 
It starts from a little, smiley seed, 
And quick as a flash ’twill sprout; 
And when you have tasted the fruit, indeed, 
You never will be without. 


As soon as the smiley seed is in, 
At once it begins to grow; 
And the dear little gigly-buds begin 
Their gay little heads to show. 
And truly amazing it is to see, 
How in less than a wink and a half, 
A gigly-bud can grow to be 
The jolliest kind of a laugh! 


The fruit is a cure-all, the doctors say— 
The very thing for the blues; 

And when ’tis applied in the proper way, 
Is good for a bump or bruise, 

Plain bread and butter, a treat will be, 
With Jolly sauce on the tray; 

Oh, come, let us plant a Jolly Tree, 
Nor wait for an Arbor day, 

—P. F. Camp. 


The Heart of the Tree. 

What does he plant who plants a tree? 

He plants the friend of the sun and sky, 
He plants the flag of the breezes free; 

. The shaft of beauty towering high; 

He plants a home to Heaven anigh 
For song and mother-croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 
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What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain 

And seed and bud of days to be, 
And years that flush and fade again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest’s heritage; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 

These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? | 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 1 It 
In love of home and loyalty 4 


And far-cast thought of civic good, 
His blessing on the neighborhood, 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 
Henry Cuyler Bunner. 


The Legend of the Mignonette. 517 


Once upon a time a king and queen had a | 
daughter who was beautiful and also amiable 


and good. She was so lovely and good that | 


the queen of the faries heard of her and came | 


to reward her. 


“I have come to tell you,” said the fairy, | 


“that I have heard of your beauty and’ kindness 
and have come to reward you. 
wishes. Choose which of the three you want. 
First, you may be a bird, to go from one end 


of the earth to the other with no one to say | 
Second, you may be a butter- | 


nay or interfere. 
fly, with no care in the world, only to be gay 
and happy and beautiful. Third, you may be 
a flower whose sweet perfume will cheer those 
who are unhappy, soothe them when they are 
ill, and a cheerful companion always.” 

Then the princess said: “If I were a bird, 
I might fly too far from my home and friends 
and forget to return, so I will not be a bird. 
If I were. a butterfly I might think more of my 
pleasure and ease than of my duty, and my 
beauty might cause me to be vain. So I will 
be the flower, to help and comfort those who 
may be in need.” Then the fairy queen waved 
her wand, and the princess became the flower 
mignonette. 


Voices of Trees. 518 

Every tree has a voice of its own. The oak 
roars, the beech shrieks, the elm has a deep 
groan, the ash moans, the pine whistles, the 
birch sighs, the mulberry sings and the willow 
whispers. These minor strains make, with the 
birds, the great choir of nature. 

There is as great a variety in the qualities of 
trees as in the temperaments of men. Some 
men are like the oak in strength and steadfast- 
ness, others like the elm for shade and shelter. 
Some are like the hickory for unyieldingness; 
others are like the giant sequoias for majesty, 
grandeur and genius; and some are like the 
willow drooping in sorrow and_ suffering. 
Some are fruitful in deeds of benevolence and 


kindness, while others are barren as the 
boughs of winter. Some are changeable as the 
seasons; others perennial as the evergreen. 


—Rev. E. W. Caswell. 


Fruitful Manhood. 519 

The tree grows from within outward, form- 
ing a new ring each year. The development of 
the spiritual manhood is from the heart, not 
from external accumulation. Trees grow from 
the soil and the atmosphere; so man rises from 
humanity up towards divinity. 

Christ says, “For herein is my Father glori- 
field, that ye bear much fruit.” What bountiful 
fruit-bearers were Paul and the apostles, Luther 
and the reformers, Wesley and the evangelists, 
William E. Dodge and the philanthropists, Liv- 
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Here are three | 


| 
) 


ingstone. and the missionaries, Florence Night- 
ingale and the women helpers of the world, 
Robert Raikes and the Sunday School teachers. 
The word “like’ was Christ’s favorite—‘like 
unto a household,” “like a grain of mustard 
seed,” “like unto a net cast into the sea,” “like 
a treasure hid in a field,” “like a merchant man 
_ Seeking goodly pearls.” So the Psalmist said, 
“He shall be like a‘tree.” 


: Plant a Tree. 520 
Give fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field or trains a flower 
Or plants a tree is more than all. 
—Whittier. 


Like a Wheel. 521 
_ Perhaps some prehistoric Newton made the 
“sagely scientific observation that a round ob- 
ject is more readily moved than a flat one, from 
observing the behavior of tumbleweeds. Once 
that observation was made the invention of the 
wheel was comparatively simple. Travelers in 
the West in the fall and winter months are 
often astonished to see a huge procession of 
tumbleweeds rolling over the plains. When 
ripe and dry the branches of the tumbleweeds 
curve in at the top, forming a rough skeleton 
ball. Then they break off close to the ground, 
and the winds send them tumbling over the 
plains, scattering thousands of seeds as they 
go. The American tumbleweed forms balls, 
two, three, or even four feet in diameter. 
The so-called rose of Jericho is not a rose at 
all, but a typical tumbleweed of the steppes of 
Asia. It is believed that this plant is the Gil- 
gal, translated “wheel,” in the thirteenth verse 
of the Highty-third Psalm, “Make them like a 
wheel; as the stubble before the wind.”—John 
_L. Cowan. 


Aeroplane Seeds. 522 


Perhaps the. seeds of maples and box-elders 
are the most familiar examples: of seeds with 
wings. The seeds of many species of pine are 
winged, but they are concealed in cones, and 
for that reason are not so often noticed. When 
fully matured, the cones open and the seeds 
fall. The scales open only in dry weather, and 
close again when it rains. This is a provision 
of nature for the scattering of the seeds as 
widely as possible, as the wind would not carry 
them far, if they were burdened with moisture. 

Winged seeds are never symmetrical, one 
side being larger and heavier than the other, 
suggestive of the “planes” of an aeroplane, or 
the blades of a screw-propeller. In action they 
partake somewhat of the nature of both. Their 
thin, blade-like construction adapts them to 
catch the wind and float with it; and their lop- 
sidedness imparts to them a whirling motion, 
giving them a screw-propeller action that car- 
ries them forward much farther than if they 
were evenly balanced—John L. Cowan. 


National Forest Service. 523 


The work of the national forest sérvice, be- 
sides caring for the national forests, is to con- 
duct experiments and to spread by every pos- 
sible means a knowledge of the best trees to 
plant, the best methods of planting and caring 
for and cutting them, protecting them, etc. The 
national forests are of great importance for 
protecting our watersheds and so insuring to 
the people a continuance of their water supply 
and other necessities. The United States Gov- 
ernment, having larger resources at its dis- 
posal, can do this work on a larger and better 
scale than could any private company or any 
smaller center of government. 


COMMUNION 


Communion Sunday. 

The Lord’s Supper is the central act of 
Christian worship. It is a prophecy, pledge 
and prelude to that “Supper Table of the 
Lamb,” when we shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of our 
Father. 

But it is more. The time of its recurrence 
brings to every true pastor a season of hal- 
lowed opportunity—opportunity for securing 
14ew enlistments for Christ, of speaking home 
hearts in words and appeals of confidential 
ion to his flock, to counsel the young who 
the first time have been admitted to the 
nance, to comfort the afflicted who have 
“eaten their passover with bitter herbs,” and 
to cheer the aged who, it may be with many 
infirmities, have come to obey their Lord’s 
dying command. From the beginning of the 
midweek preparation to the closing service of 
the sacramental Sabbath evening, the pastor 
has one long and precious opportunity. 

Fellow pastors, let us make much of the 
Communion Season in our ministry. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. 524 
Invited to the Feast: “Come, for all things 
are now ready.” Luke 14:17. 


The King’s Guests: “When the king came in 
to see the guests.” Matt. 22:11. 


Good to Draw Near to God: “It is good for 
me to draw near to God.” Psa. 73:28. 


Duty and Obligation of Christians to Keep 
the Communion Feast: “Therefore let us keep 
the feast.” I Cor. 5:8. 

Encouragement for the Timid: “As for me 
I will come into thy house in the multitude of 
thy mercy,” etc. Psa. 5:7. 

Invited Closer—A Day of Communion: ‘Mas- 
ter, where dwellest thou? . . Come and see.” 
John. ‘1:38;-39: 

Love’s Question: 
John 21:16. 


Meditation Kindling Love: 


“Lovest thou me?” John 


“My meditation 


of him shall be sweet.” Psa. 114:34. 
Rest in the Midst of Toil: ‘Come ye your- 
selves apart and rest a while.” Mark 6:31. 


Let Us Draw Near: “Having, therefore, bold- 
ness... let us draw near with a true heart,” 
etc. Heb. 10:19-25. 

The Duty of Christians to Study Christ: 
“Wherefore, consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.” Heb. 
Sle 
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In the Cross of Christ I Glory: “God forbid 
that I should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Gal. 6:14. 

Christ Our Passover: “Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us.” I Cor. 5:7. 

Ecce Homo: “Pilate saith unto them, Be- 
hold the man!” John 19:5. 

Watchers at the Cross: “And the people 
stood beholding.” Luke 23:35. 

Minds Stirred to Remembrance: “I stir up 
your pure minds by way of remembrance.” 
2 Peter 3:1. 

My Substitute— Personal Appropriation: 
“Who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
Gal. 2:20. 

Under His Shadow: 
with great delight.” 


“T sat under his shadow 
Song of Sol. 2:3. 


Sacrificial Blood. 525 

“Without the shedding of blood there is no 
remission.” Heb. 9:22. 

This thought of our text, that without the 
shedding of blood, there is no remission, has 
not been emphasized much in recent years. 
But just now we are having it especially thrust 
upon us that by shedding of blood the greatest 
things have come to us. This war will not 
have its deepest meaning for the man ‘who does 
not see in it the real significance of the shed- 
ding of blood. 

Throughout the history of the world it has 
only been thus that human progress has been 
obtained. It is, of course, a truism that it is 
not necessary that the life should be sacrificed 
on the battlefield or given up at a single in- 
stant, but may be given through days and years 
of sacrificial living. We often talk of how the 
mother gives herself for the child in a beauti- 
ful life of service, and how the father gives 
his life to his family in sacrificial toil. We 
are familiar with this form of sacrifice, but I 
do not think that the writer of the Epistle had 
just that thought in mind. He had in mind the 
_thought that it is in the shedding of blood— 
the actual laying down of the life that progress 
comes. The deepest significance of the present 
war lies in the fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of men are laying down their lives in 
sacrificial offering. 

I mention the war because I believe that it 
is calling us back to a neglected doctrine; the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of blood. That is a 
doctrine that runs through all the Scriptures. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
dealing with a historic fact. The Old Testa- 
ment theology was grounded in the doctrine of 
blood. The blood of the animal symbolized 
the reconciliation of God and man, and that 
doctrine is made more deeply significant in the 
sacrifice on Calvary. 

Hidden away in the great realities of human 
experience, down in the profoundest depths of 
-human thinking, is the doctrine of the Cross. 
It is symbolized in this cup and bread in a way 
we ought never to forget. We must come to 
this table in such a way as to apprehend the 
sacrificial character of the Cross. That Jesus 
died is the truth that we cannot escape, and 
we do not want to escape it if we understand 
it correctly. We have been disposed to say 
that Christ redeemed us by the life he lived 
as well as by his death, and this is true. But 
in so thinking we have had a tendency to min- 


imize the great sacrificial meaning of the 
Cross. 2 ; 

Let us not lose ourselves in some doctrine | 
of the Atonement and so miss the great per- 
sonal value of the great truth. Let us get at 
the heart of this great experience of Jesus; 
an experience which was not his for himself, 
put his for us—that in some real way he felt 
through the thorns that were pressing on his 
brow, the pressure of our hands; that in some 
real way it was our hands that barbed the 
spear that pierced his side; that in some real 
way we were at the Cross. Let us be able to 
say, “But for me and mine, he would not have 
died.” 

“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 
—Rev. George B. Stewart, D.D. 


Invitation to Communion. 526 

Dearly Beloved, we meet upon this sacra- 
mental occasion to obey the solemn command 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, on the night in which 
he was betrayed, “Do this in remembrance of 
me,” and to receive those blessings which he 
has promised in his Word. Today Calvary 
looms up before us, as the scene of an event 
which wrought salvation for the lost sons and 
daughters of Adam. It is a privilege we may 
well delight in, for it is a distinction which the 
angels do not enjoy. 

You are coming to a royal feast. Come with 
clean hands and pure hearts, clothed in the 
spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness. Purge 
out the old leaven of malice and wickedness, 
and with hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science receive your spiritual nourishment. 
May the Holy Ghost sanctify our hearts today, 
and enable us to consecrate ourselves anew to 
Christ, “who gave himself for our redemp- 
tion!” 


The Blood is the Tree. 527 
Jesus says, Drink ye all of this; this cup is 
the New Testament in my blood, which was 
shed for you and for many, for the remission 
of sins. “The blood is the life,’ for when the 
blood is shed, the life is gone. The meaning 
therefore is, I give my life for the remission 
of your sins. I die that you may live. By 
faith in Jesus Christ we appropriate his meri- 
torious sufferings and death. By his death we 
obtain forgiveness of sins, eternal life and 
salvation. The words “Given and shed for you 
for the remission of sins,” are the chief thing 
in the Sacrament, for, as Luther says, “Where 
there is forgiveness of sins, there is life and 
salvation.”—P. A. 


The Commemorative Service. 

“This do in remembrance of me,” 
Christ,—‘This do.” 

The Lord’s Supper is the commemorative 
service of Christ. There, around that table, we 
may call up his history, his character, his per- 
son. The early apostles, seated around that 
table, could repeat the discourses they had 
heard him deliver; could recall their walks 
through the cornfields and over the hills of 
Galilee and Judea; the quiet hours in the 
homes of Peter and Lazarus, when the day’s 
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work had endéd; how he looked in his awful 
grandeur as he cursed the hypocrisy of Phari- 
see and scribe; how he looked as he wept over 
lost Jerusalem; the melting pathos with which 
he welcomed sinners, and held out his hand to 
the weak; the calmness that sat on his face, as 
a statue, when men thronged to curse and 
stone him; the gentleness with which, like a 
mother, he lifted the children into his bosom. 
They could recall the upper room, where they 
ate the supper, Gethsemane, and Pilate’s hall, 
and Calvary with its ery of loneliness, the 
tomb, the resurrection, the ascension. 

And does this Supper mean nothing to us? 
Have we not an experience to which we may 
go, and pick scenes, like jewels from a casket 
—and hold them up before memory’s eyes? 
Cannot we recall some experience with Christ 
dearer to us than life?—for it was life to us?— 
Rev. N. B. Wililams. 


Love. 529 


“We love him, because he first loved us.” 
—I John 4:19. 


“And this commandment have we from him, 
That he who loveth God love his brother also.” 
—I John 4:21. 


Yes, my Father loved me, even when I loved 
him not. When I.was yet a great way off, he 
saw me, and yearned over me. Though I had 
done so much to grieve him, and though my 
heart was so cold towards him, his love rose 
above it all. 


Think, too, how much the Saviour loves us. 
His was no‘empty love. He gave a most costly 
price to redeem us—not thousands of gold and 
silver, not labor and toil merely, not pains and 
sufferings only—but himself. 

And how should I feel towards my Lord for 
all this? Hitherto my love to him has been 
poor indeed—far, far too small. I have allowed 
many a rival to steal away my affections from 
him, and many an earthly object to rob him 
of his due. But now I desire to throw myself 
upon him, and surrender to him my heart. 

And now Jesus invites me to commemorate 
his dying love. He bids me with my fellow- 
Christians, to approach his table. If there be 
anything which interferes with my love to him, 
or to my brethren, may I this day put it from 
me! May we all be drawn closer to the Sav- 
iour, and to one another! If I truly belong to 
him, I must, I shall love him; and I shall love 
my brethren too; for is it not written, “Every 
one that loveth him that begat, loveth him also 
that is begotten of him;” and again, ‘‘We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren.”—A. O. 


Metamorphosis. 530 
Jesus laid down his life at the Cross, but 
he finds his life again in the lives of all who 
follow him. Whatever we sacrifice when we 
enter his discipleship, we find again on earth 
and in heaven. In the market-place of a vil- 
lage where the country people gathered on a 
holiday, a demonstrator set up his machine and 
asked for common metal objects, articles of 
iron and brass, or even tin. He took them and 
immersed them in the silver bath and present- 
ly restored them to their owners transfigured, 
at least exteriorly. 


At the Cross of Christ by faith we who yield 
our lives as common instruments of Christian 
service discover a similar metamorphosis, yet 
not confined to the surface, for it penetrates 
throughout. We give him clay and get back 
iron. We give him iron and get back brass. 
We give him brass and get back silver. We 
give him silver, and gold is our reward. Gold 
we offer, and lo! eternal life is ours—Rev. C. 
C. Albertson, D.D. 

In Remembrance. ook 

The disciples never forgot that last evening. 
They were gathered about the board, and had 
eaten of the passover lamb. Then, to their 
great surprise, Jesus rises quietly, girds him- 
self with the servant’s towel, and passes from 
one to another around the circle washing and 
drying their feet, returning again to his place 
at the table. 


He reaches for a loaf, and looking upward, 
asks the Father’s blessing upon it. Then the 
loaf is broken, and with a few simple words 
he passes it around:-for them to eat. 


Then the cup of wine, and again the few 
words—so simple, so full of meaning—as they 
are bidden to drink. And they eat and drink, 
noting his words, but not understanding, won- 
dering and listening as he goes quietly on talk- 
ing with them. ; 


The simplicity of the scene makes the mean- 
ing stand out. The following twenty-four 
hours make that meaning plain. His body was 
broken for them, and for us. So, too, his 
blood was spilled. It was his own act. No 
man took his life from him. He voluntarily 
laid it down. 


Men think differently of the meaning of this 
holy evening meal. In some of the great his- 
toric churches they think there is saving vir- 
tue in the mere partaking of the bread and 
wine. 

To most of us its observance is a time of 
tender devotion; a solemn renewal of vows; 
a remembering again with a fresh warmth at 
the heart that Jesus died for us; a giving of 
one’s self all anew in glad surrender and 
service. 

It may help us to call afresh to mind that 
there is a threefold significance in this simple 
holy meal. It points backward and outward 
and forward. It points back to the cross. 
There Jesus dies for us. So we are forgiven; 
so we are saved through his precious blood. 

And his Holy Spirit makes that salvation 
from the guilt and power of sin a real thing 
to us daily. That is the first meaning, the 
great heart meaning. Every fresh observance 
is a fresh reminder of this: Jesus died for me; 
with untold, untellable suffering, out of his 
great love, that I might not die. It is a memo- 
rial of his love. 

Then it points forward. There is a tomor- 
row in our Lord’s thought as he breaks the 
bread and passes the cup, a tomorrow aflame 
with glory. It means much to him. He is 
thinking of the kingdom coming. He partook 
with his disciples just once. But he will again 
—in the kingdom; not until then, but then 
surely. 

His heart is in the kingdom fulfillment of 
his fondest dreams, The broken bread and 
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poured cup say: “He is coming again; the 
King is coming; and with the King the king- 
dom, and with the kingdom the realization of 
his dearest hopes. It is prophetic of his re- 
turn.”—Rev. S. D. Gordon. 


Selfish Souls Lacking Fellowship of 
Sympathy. 532 
“EKEveryone taketh before others his own sup- 
per.” I know that this refers to the love feast 
which probably preceded the actual commun- 
ion with the Lord, but it suggests the spirit in 
which they approached the table, the attire 
which they were wearing when they came as 
guests in the presence of the King. Each man 
was selfishly intent upon his own blessing and 
he forgot the presence of his brother.—Rev. J. 
H. Jowett, D.D. 


At the Table of the Lord. 533 


It is possible for religious exercises to make 
us less religious. A means of grace can be 
a drug instead of a meal. We may become 
spiritually faint at the very waters of refresh- 
ment. We may be starved at the table of the 
Lord. We may be the guests of the Saviour 
and yet all the time be receding from his fel- 
lowship. The apostle Paul is continually re- 
peating his warning and urging his fellow be- 
lievers to remember that men may “come to- 
gether for the worse rather than the better.” 

And the warning is especially grave concern- 
ing the perils that surround the Lord’s table. 
He describes the condition of many regular at- 
tendants of the sacred ordinance, and they 
appear before us as invalids who have lost 
their exuberant health. “Many are weak and 
sickly among you, and not a few sleep.” It 
may be well to examine these people, and to 
consider the causes of their spiritual invalid- 
ism, if perchance we may see that similar perils 
lie in our path today.—Rev. J. H. Jowett, D.D. 


The Symbols of Christ’s Suffering. 534 

How wonderfully do. these emblems typify 
the sufferings of Christ! The grains of wheat 
were beaten out by the heavy strokes of the 
flail; then ground into flour between the heavy 
millstones; then formed into bread and baked 
in the hot oven. And the fruit of the vine was 
placed under the press, till the blood of the 
grapes flowed out in a purple stream. 

So Christ was beaten in Caiaphas’ palace, 
scourged on Pilate’s hall; so the mountain 
weight of the sin of the world pressed upon 
his soul in the agony of Gethsemane, till his 
sweat fell as drops of blood to the ground; 
so his blood flowed on the cross of Calvary 
from his nail-pierced hands and feet, and his 
spear-pierced side. 

Let us remember it was for our sakes and 
out of love to us that Jesus endured that agon- 
izing shameful death. Oh! for such love we 
would call upon our souls to praise the Lord, 
and all that is within us to bless his holy 
name!—P. A. 


The Song of Moses and the Lamb. 535 
I see before me at this table the members 
of the choir, It is your privilege to lead this 


Christian congregation in the delightful service 
of holy song. In the Old Testament, instru-, 
mental and vocal music constituted a part of- 
the temple service. At the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper, Christ and his apostles sang 
hymns, or psalms; and the Apostle Paul ad- 
monishes Christians, “Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom; teaching 
and admonishing one another in psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs, singing with grace 
in your hearts.” . . “making melody in your 
heart to the Lord.’ Yes, this is the most 
important thing in our singing. Our music 
may sound ever so delightful to the ear, yet 
if we do not make melody in our hearts to the 
Lord, it cannot be acceptable to him. 


It has been asked, “Shall we sing in heaven 
together?” And the Apostle John answers the 
question in Revelations, when he says, “And 
they sing a new song Saying with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, 
to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing.” 

On that great day, may Christ, the righteous 
judge, place crowns of righteousness on your 
heads; may he put golden harps in your hands, 
and invite you to join the celestial choir in 
singing the New Song of Moses and the Lamb. 


The Names of Our Holy Ordinance. 536 
There are a number of terms by which this 
holy ordinance is named. 


It is called the Lord’s Supper, because Christ 
instituted it in the night in which he was be- 
trayed. 


It is called the Breaking of Bread, because 


Christ blessed and brake the bread, when he 


instituted the Lord’s Supper. 


It is called the Eucharist, because during the 
administration we sing hymns of praise, and 
thanksgiving, as the Lord and his disciples 
also did after the institution. 


It is called the Lord’s Table, because the 
emblems of Christ’s broken body and shed 
blood are exhibited on a table. 


It is called the Sacrament, because we here 
renew our Baptismal Covenant, and vow again 
our eternal faithfulness to Christ, the great 
Captain of our salvation. 


It is called the Communion. Communion 
means coming together. Christ meets with us 
at his table, and his gracious presence cheers 
our hearts. It is also a communion among 
Christians. We surround one common table; 
there is no difference made, as is often done in 
the world, between rich and poor, high and 
low, learned and unlearned; we all partake 
of the same bread and drink of the same cup. 
If an emperor, or a queen should commune 
with us, they would get nothing more, and 
nothing less than the least of us. We are all 
brethren and sisters in Christ. The Lord God 
is our Father in heaven, Jesus Christ is our 
Saviour, and the Holy Ghost is our sanctifier. 
I love this name, Communion, and as we have 
such a sweet communion here, I hope we may 
all have part in the blessed and glorious com- 
munion at the marriage feast of the Lamb in 
heaven.—P. A, 
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THE SECRET OF THE LILIES 
REV. JOHN H. JOWETT, D. D. 


Text: “Consider the lilies of of the field, how 
they grow.” Matt. 6:28. 

“Consider the lilies!” Go to nature, you 
wrinkled, careworn, caretorn souls! Go to 
nature, and consider the workings of the Lord 
in the flowers of the field. This is the real 
“nature cure,’ and it has the advantage of 
being recommended by the Saviour himself. 
We are to sit down in the presence of the wild 
flowers, and seek their secret, and ask what 
suggestion they have to make for the living of 
an acceptable life in Christ. 

I confess there is nothing which makes me 
more ashamed of my moral and spiritual pov- 
erty than just this contemplation of the wealthy 
glory of the fields. Here is beauty as the 
Maker purposed and designed it. Here is his 
standard. And then I look at himself, and I 
realize that I am a discord in his creation. The 
house eclipses the tenant, and I have no 
worthiness to set side by side with their loveli- 
ness. It is surely the purpose of God that in 
beauty of life I should vie with the flowers and 
eclipse them. A moment’s consideraion re- 
veals to me how infinitely distant is this attain- 
ment, and how mean and stingy is my life 
compared with the grace and grandeur of the 
field. 

1. “Consider the lilies.” Well, I do consider 
them, and the first thing that impresses me is 
the quietness of it all. There is no fuss, no 
worry, no noise. I wandered by the side of a 
river in one of the dales of Yorkshire, and 
came to an exceedingly rowdy paper-mill. The 
machinery filled the little glen with tumult. 
A few yards beyond its noisy motion I came 
upon a clump of ferns and wild flowers, and 
I was almost startled by the suggestive con- 
trast. 

My life has too much of the whirl and noise 
of the manufactory about it, and too little of 
the silence and impressiveness of the fields. 
Even our prayer meetings sometimes savor of 
the paper-mill, and not of the quietness of the 
hills, where our Saviour prayed. Perhaps it 
is that in the manufactory there is too much of 
man and too little of God. Out among the 
lilies God is all in all. ‘They toil not, neither 
do they spin.” 

There is a strainlessness about it all, and 
yet the Lord’s purpose is achieved. And so I 
think of my own fussiness, my own endeavor- 
ing, my own perspiring, my own anxious efforts 
after truth and holiness, and I think I learn my 
first secret when I go to the lilies, and it is 
this: I must give God more to do; I must not 
seek to be self-made, but to be God-made. 

What, then, is the part of the lilies? There 
is no noise and no strife. What then? They 
just abide in certain conditions, and from those 
conditions they absorb what they require. If 


we want to know what life should be like, we 
must learn these secrets from the lilies. 


II. If our true life is to be learned from the 
lilies, then the true life is perfectly natural. 
Everybody knows the painful difference be- 
tween artifice and nature, between the Phar- 
isees and the Christ. There is a great gulf 
between the forced and the natural. Forced 
fruit is always defective, wanting some fine- 
ness and delicacy of flavor which belongs to 
fruit which is quietly matured. 


Forced oratory has no grip; it is suggestive 
of the paper manufactory, and not of the spon- 
taneous growth of nature. An audience quick- 
ly perceives when a speaker is “pumping it 
up!” And the audience knows the difference 
between the pump and the spring. 

Forced piety is never winsome; the onlooker 
always resents it. People who force them- 
selves to use pious speech, who frequently in- 
troduce the name of the Lord, who plentifully 
employ such adjectives as “dear,” are not wise . 
or powerful ministers in his kingdom. 

Forced emotion is equally repulsive. There 
are many people who literally force themselves 
to feel wretched, or to feel joyful, or to feel 
good. They ‘work themselves up,’ and the 
result is a manufactured product, and not a 
natural growth. 

When I was a boy I saw an advertisement 
over a little chapel, ‘Come and hear the weep- 
ing preacher!” The horror of it all oppressed 
even my boyish mind, and I recoiled from the 
artifice. The finest things can never be forced. 
Even humor loses its exquisite essence when 
it is the product of the hothouse. The man 
who is always “trying to be funny” scarcely 
ever succeeds. We cannot even force our cour- 
tesies without perverting them into affectations. 

We cannot force the growth of wisdom. It 
is possible to force the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, to stuff the mind with chaotic facts, but 
when knowledge is to become wisdom we have 
to drop all devices and artifices, and trust to 
natural impulses and powers. And so it is in 
the whole round of the Christian life. We can- 
not force ourselves into its finer creations if 
we are to be attractive, our Christianity must 
be perfectly natural. And therefore, perhaps, 
there is too much “trying” to be Christians; 
and therefore there are too many wrinkles, too 
many care lines. 

Perhaps if we “tried” less, and rested more, 
we should spontaneously realize the fruits and 
the flowers of the Spirit. At any rate, let me 
again emphasize this part of my teaching; 
that if the Christian life is to be winsome and 
attractive, it must be perfectly natural; it 
must remind people of “the lilies of the field.” 

III. If the Christian life is to be akin to 
the life of the lilies, then it must be life that 
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is lived in certain prescribed conditions. I 
said some little while ago that the lilies abide, 
and they absorb. We do not find them in the 
evening in one corner of the field, and next 
morning in the center. They are not vagrants 
over an estate; they are dwellers in a local- 
ity. They live the settled life. That is surely 
one secret which I must take over into the 
life of the soul. For I know how apt I am to 
be a vagrant. I am rooted here for a day, and 
there for a day, and next day finds me yonder. 
I try this expedient, and that expedient, and my 
rootage is constantly changed. I worship in 
this church and in that church, and I have no 
home. I go to revival after revival, and every 
new thing begets a new movement. The con- 
sequence is, the Christian life is full of unrest 
‘and turmoil, and comes to no large and ripe 
attainment. 

The first thing I must do is to check these 
vagrant habits, and learn how to abide. “He 
that abideth in me, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit.” I am to put myself in Christ, 
and remain there. I must make a choice, a 
definite and deliberate choice, and adhere to 
it. I must repeat that choice in every new en- 
terprise; in every new initiative. I must see 
to it that my roots are in the Lord. I must 
look at everything in him, and from him, and 
when that rootage has been chosen and adopted 
then let me cease to worry. 

I am, then, in the prescribed conditions, and 
I shall grow like the lilies of the field. The 
Lord is my soil; I am “rooted in him.” The 
in “the perfection which is in Christ Jesus.” 


Lord is my light; “I am the Light.” The Lord 
is my atmosphere; “he breathes on me.” The 
Lord is my moisture; “I will be as the dew.” 
Everything that I need for spontaneous growth 
I find in Jesus Christ. “My sufficiency is in 
him.” 

And, so abiding, I say there is no need to 
worry. To trust the Lord is to absorb his vir- 
tue. To rest in him is to drink his blood. “I 
live by faith in the Son of God.” 


Iv. And, lastly, if the lilies of the field are 
symbolic of the Christian life, then the true life 
must be incomparably beautiful. It will-be as 
lovely as the lilies; nay, it will put the lilies 
into the shade. “The beauty of the Lord our 
God” will be upon us. “We Shall be trans- 
formed into the same image from glory unto 
glory.” 

I should like to have had a glimpse at the 
woman of Samaria when she got rooted in 
right conditions, and was resting there. Once 
a weed, she became a lily. I should like to 
have seen the prodigal when he, too, was abid- 
ing in the prescribed conditions. I warrant 
that every day witnessed a visible addition to 
his nobility. The beauty of holiness is not ac- 
quired in a day; we “grow” to it. But from 
the very earliest stages there are prophecies 
of fulfilment. When the lily of the field is not 
yet in flower its rudiments are winsome. 

And so shall it be with you and me when we 
are rooted in the Lord Jesus Christ. There 
will be signs and tokens in our life that we 
have begun that growth which will consummate 


THE TRUE OPTIMISM 
REV. JOHN M. VANDER MEULEN, D. D. 


Text: 
dence.” 


“For the Lord shall be thy confi- 
Proverbs 3:26. 


We all of us want to be optimists. 
are several motives that impel us to that. 
First of all it is the style. There are styles of 
thought and mental attitude as well as of 
clothes. And most of us want to be in the 
style. And then, I suppose, too, that most of 
us feel it will make us happier to be optimists; 
happier and even better. And then, finally, 
optimism seems to us a practical thing, too. 
We think it makes a man both more agreeable 
and more influential, and therefore every way 
more successful with his fellows. So it has be- 
come quite the popular thing for a man today, 
especially in this favored land, to be an op- 
timist. 

But yet for all that, rather I should say, be- 
cause of all that, there is a great deal of shal- 
low optimism in the world today. It is illus- 
trated by John R. Mott’s instance of the optim- 
ist who, as he was falling from a twenty story 
building shouted as he passed the tenth story: 
“All right so far.” It is illustrated by the 
case of the woman to whom her consumptive 
friend complained: ‘The doctor tells me that 
one of my lungs is already completely gone;” 
and who replied: “Oh how nice! Now you 
won’t be bothered with that one any more, will 
you?” It is illustrated by those pacifists of 
Jeremiah’s time who cried, “Peace, peace, when 
there was no peace.” 


There 


What we all of us want to know or ought to 
want to know, as rational and true men, is 
whether there is any real basis for our optim- 
ism either in the small or in the large, either 
for ourselves or for the world. And so I want 
to speak to you on the True Optimism. Let us 
consider in the first place the Shallow Optim- 
isms; and in the second place, the True 
Optimism. 


1. The Shallow Optimisms. 

There are three kinds ot optimism all of 
which, it seems to me, must be regarded as 
shallow because they are all of them insuffi- 
ciently founded. The first is an optimism 
founded on temperament; the second is an op- 
timism founded on the desire for happiness; 
and the third is an optimism founded on 
naturalism. 


1. The optimism founded on temperament. 
It seems just as natural for some people to 
look on the bright side of things as it is 
natural for others to look on the dark side. 
That was the difference between Emerson and 
Carlyle. Emerson was temperamentally an 
optimist and Carlyle was temperamentally a 
pessimist. Carlyle did not like Emerson’s op- 
timism and undertook to make a pessimist of 
him. Carlyle himself gives the account of it. 
He says: “I took him to the lowest parts of 
London and showed him all that was going on 
there. This done I turned to him saying, ‘And 
noo, mon, d’ye believe in the deevil noo?’ ‘Oh, 
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no,’ replied Emerson. “Then,” continues Car- 
lyle, “I took him down to the House of Com- 
mons, where they put us under the gallery. 
There I showed him ane chiel geting up after 
another and leeing and leeing. Then I turned 
to him and said, ‘And, noo, mon, d’ye believe 
in the deevil, noo?’ He made me, however, 
just the same answer as. before, and I then 
gave him up in despair.” Emerson could never 
be anything else but an optimist. He was just 
temperamentally so. 


Now these temperamental optimists are a 
lucky people. They are protected by their very 
nature against the mental pains and unhappi- 
ness that other people suffer. They ought to 
be very thankful to God for such a protection. 

And they are not only a lucky people, but 
they are also in many ways a delightful peo- 
ple. They are much to be preferred socially 
and even morally to the world’s temperamental 
pessimists. For they make the world generally 
happier and sometimes better. 


But there are two strictures I must make on 
the mere temperamental optimist. The first is 
that their optimism has no real power of com- 
municating itself to others. For you can’t 
communicate a temperament to another. It is 
shut up in your own skin. So their optimism 
lacks altruistic power. 

And the second stricture I have to make on 
them is like unto it in that their optimism is 
utterly wanting in the great and critical 
moments of life. Sometimes it fails even them- 
selves and they go utterly to pieces like the 
house built on the sands. But what is worse 
than that is that it fails others and the world. 

No, temperamental optimism won’t do. 
isn’t sufficiently founded. 


2. The second form of shallow optimism 
quite prevalent in the world today is the op- 
timism founded on desire, the desire for hap- 
piness. And this form of optimism differs from 
the temperamental one in that the tempera- 
mental optimist is that just because he was 
born that way and he can’t help but be. It is 
natural to him. But the optimist who is that 
by .the conscious desire for happiness is an 
intentional optimist. He may not be that 
naturally at all. Perhaps once he was not that. 
But he has deliberately and calmly considered 
the situation, or perhaps some circumstance 
of misfortune has occurred in his life, and he 
has of set purpose determined that for the 
sake of his own happiness he must henceforth 
form the habit of practicing optimism. It is 
an optimism founded on desire, the desire for 
happiness. 

The illustrations of that sort of an optimist 
are many, the more so since there is today in 
the world, and more especially in America, a 
whole cult of him, the cult generally known 
as Christian Science. The Christian Science 
Optimism is an optimism founded on the de- 
sire for happiness. There are, of course, other 
optimists outside of the Christian Science cult, 
whose optimism is founded on the same thing. 
And there may be, there probably are, some 
men and women even in the Christian Science 
cult whose optimism is founded on something 
more than that. But speaking in the main, the 
Christian Science Optimism is founded on de- 
sire, the desire for happiness. 


It 


What I mean to say is that while there 
must be some Christian Scientists who are 
just temperamental optimists, there are also a 
great Many men and women among them who 
are not temperamentally optimists at all. Their 
history has often been quite the opposite. 
Some trouble came into their lives, some family 
difficulty, some incurable sickness, some sor- 
row of some other sort. It made them very 
unhappy. So, probably under the influence of 
persuasion, they .determined deliberately to 
adopt the Christian Science optimism so that 
they might once more be happy. They are 
optimists, not because they were born that 
way and can’t help but be, they are optimists 


because they want to be and have decided so 
to be. 


There are two reasons why an optimism 
founded merely on the desire for happiness is 
a shallow optimism whose base is insufficient. 
The first is its dishonesty. It does not care 
whether it is based on reality or not. It will 
not reckon with all the facts. Because evil is 
unpleasant, it ignores it. So if it is a pacifist, 
it refuses to believe there is any danger to the 
country till the enemies’ ships are at the gates 
or his battalions before the walls. And if it 
is some other species of the same kind, it re- 
fuses to believe one’s soul or body is sick, till it 
is too late to help, or that there is such a thing 
as an epidemic like yellow fever, till a whole 
city lies dying with it. The temperamental 
optimist is incapable of seeing evil even with 
his eyes open. This kind of optimist would 
be impressed by evil if he saw it; so he closes 
his eyes that he may not see it. Such a course 
is essentially a shallow course because it is 
a dishonest one. And the second reason it is 
shallow is because it is a merely selfish op- 
timism. For it may make me happier to shut 
my eyes to the evil in the world, to ignore the 
facts of poverty and vice near my doors or the 
fate of Belgium across the sea. But the bet- 
terment of the world, the coming of the King- 
dom does not lie that way. Christian Science 
has no charities and benevolences, and no bu- 
reaus of reform. It cannot consistently have. 
It is founded on the most selfish and therefore 
the most shallow basis for optimism there can 
be, and that is the mere desire for happiness. 

3. The third form of shallow optimism, also 
quite prevalent in the world today, is the op- 
timism founded on Naturalism. I use the term 
Naturalism as it is now generally used in 
philosophy as opposed to Supernaturalism. 
Naturalism is the thought and belief that there 
is nothing in the world or universe higher than 
nature and nature’s laws. 


Now just as there is a whole cult of optim- 
ism founded on the desire for happiness, name- 
ly Christian Science, so there is a whole school 
of optimism founded on the philosophy of 
naturalism, namely the optimism of the evolu- 
tionist. You ask the evolutionist why he is 
an optimist, why he believes that things are 
getting better rather than worse, and he will 
answer: Because all life is under the law of 
evolution and that is an evitable process up- 
ward and forward. 


There are two reasons why such an optimism 
founded merely on nature and naturalism is a 
shallow and insufficient one. The first is that 
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it has mistaken the wrong cause for the right 
one. I agree with the evolutionist that the 
world is growing better. But I challenge him 
for proof that the cause of that is his law of 
evolution. And the second reason why an op- 
timism fownded merely on nature and natural- 
ism must be regarded as shallow and insuffi- 
cient is because of its necessarily narrow hori- 
zons. What, to say it once more, I may be 
willing to grant the evolutionist, is that things 
are growing better, but what I want to ask him 
is how he knows from his own standpoint that 
things are going therefore to continue grow- 
ing better. Indeed from his standpoint, if he 
looks far enough, he has abundant assurance 
of just the contrary. The philosophy of mere 
evolution and naturalism is for the individual 
a philosophy of despair. Things may be get- 
ting better with you now. They are absolutely 
sure to end by getting worse. And that worst 
has all the relative advantages of duration and 
proportion. Nor is the case any different when, 
from the mere evolutionist’s standpoint, you 
come to consider the ultimate future of the 
world and the race. The history of past civili- 
zations like the history of past individuals is 
jllustration sufficient that because things may 
be growing better for a while is no proof that 
they will continue to do so. The evidence is 
rather the other way. Rome was purest and 
noblest at the beginning of her history. Then 
came the decline and the fall. That has been 
the career of every one of the world’s great 
civilizations. 

II. If then I am to be an optimist in this 
world I must find some other basis for my con- 
fidence. Thank God there is such a basis! It 
is the only basis for a true optimism. It is 
formulated in the words of my text: “The 
Lord shall be thy confidence.” Nor is that 
any isolated thought in the Scriptures, even in 
the Old Testament. It runs like the keynote 
through them all. 

The confidence of my optimism is in God. 
Without him my world is the mere victim of 
chance. And if the world is growing better 
today, by the very law of chances, it is likely 
that it will grow worse tomorrow. But God 
is my confidence. 

He is that when I see my world is growing 
better. I know then things are going to suit 
him. But he is that when my world seems 
growing worse. For I know that man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity, and that when the 
need of him has been greatest, when all human 


devices have proved futile, that that is just 
the time he is likely to step in. 

That is the ground of my optimism when I, 
see the processes of evolution. If they have | 
an upward trend I know it is because the God 
over them has given them that. And that is 
my confidence, too, when as at such a time as 
this, evolution has given away to revolution. 
For in the birth throes of revolution I shall 
expect him to be born once more into the world 
he loves. The only ground for a true and solid 
optimism is God. And in this optimism all the 
other optimisms I have mentioned, the shallow 
ones, find their completion. For it is so of the 
true optimism, as it was so of Christ, that it 
comes not to destroy the others but to fulfill. 

It is the fulfillment first of all of the mere 
temperamental optimism. For it has the capa- 
city to multiply itself and communicate itself 
to others. And if it is the fulfillment of a 
mere temperamental optimism, it is also the 
fulfillment of an optimism founded merely on 
the desire for happiness. The fault I have to 
find with Christian Science is that it has no 
robust faith in God. It can not believe in God 
and in evil both. So it has to go through the 
world with its eyes shut. 

But this optimism permits a man to go 
through the world with his eyes open. He sees 
the evil, but he knows that God is good enough 
and resourceful enough to overcome this evil 
and turn it to good. And it stimulates me to 
labor with him in doing that. 

And finally it is the fulfillment and the re- 
demption of the mere optimism founded on 
naturalism. For to the insufficient natural it 
adds the supernatural. It may be true that 
things are going to get worse with me per- 
sonally at the end until I pass into the valley 
of the shadow. But God has opened up the 
other end of that valley and flung wide the 
gates of a new life to me with the promise: 
“Let not your heart be troubled. In my Fath- 
er’s house are many mansions.” 

There is but one real ground for laughter. 
That is God. Be an optimist because you be- 
lieve in him. He is in his Heaven and there- 
fore all is right with the world. Or it wilf be © 
all right through his service and yours. And 
all will be right with you too, if you are right 
with him. If you are not right with him, won’t 
you make it so now? Come and accept this 
great Optimist, the ground for all the real 
optimism in the world, this Saviour of men, 
our Lord. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FAITH 
REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 


Text: “And the Lord added to them day by 
day those who were being saved.” Acts 2:47. 

Pentecost was the beginning of repeated days 
of salvation. It inaugurated the living church, 
established her ministry of grace, showed how 
the world was to be won by divine mercy and 
goodness, and revealed the method of the Holy 
Spirit’s working in the hearts of men and 
women of far-separated tribes and kindreds. 
The entire human family was represented at 
that great feast which ushered in the Chris- 
' tian Dispensation. The power of the life-giv- 
ing Gospel of the blessed God was there abund- 


antly manifested. That three thousand souls 
should have been at once regenerated was in- 
ded a magnificent victory for the risen Re- 
deemer. But it was still more magnificent 
that, after the multitudes had dispersed to their 
respective homes, no sun rose or set without a 
daily increase of the holy brotherhood of the 
faithful. The wild Parthian, the bigoted Jew, 
the heathen of Asia Minor, the proselyte of the 
gate, the dwellers in Cappadocia, the citizens 
of Hgypt, heard the glad tidings of the Evangel 
and hailed the Galilean King who had con- 
quered death. Then was the Scripture ful- 
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filled: “And it shall come to pass in the last 
days, saith God, I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all fiesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your young men 
shall see visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” 

The gates of the grave have never been able 
to prevail against that revival. There was no 
relapse, no fatal weakness, nothing spasmodic 
or temporary in this spontaneous and over- 
whelming effusion of heavenly life. Its prom- 
ise did not fade; it persisted, gathered impetus, 
spread to the confines of the Roman Empire, 
appropriated the thought and language of 
Greece, and within two hundred years became 
the predominant religion of civilization. Not 
only its origin in tongues of fire and gifts of 
speech, but its permanence, marks it as the 
most significant event in the annals of apos- 
tolic Christianity. Without this tenacious con- 
tinuance the primitive church would have been 
buried in oblivion, and the fishermen who be- 
came the stewards of the mysteries of God in 
Christ Jesus would have disappeared from the 
annals of history. 

Modern revivals, while eminently useful in 
many respects, have sometimes been no more 
than a sudden gleam of celestial radiance suc- 
ceeded by a denser darkness than before. How 
comes this? In what vital sense do they differ 
from their grand progenitor? The text an- 
sewers the question and the context supplements 
the answer. 

Il. The converts plucked out of decadent 
Judaism and proud Paganism were made stead- 
fast and immovable by means of the apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship. In other words they 
were instructed as to what they should believe 
and how they should act. An ordered, sys- 
tematic body of revealed truth, animated by the 
sincere and sacred glow of inspired love, 
awaited their acceptance and mediation. A 
tender and watchful organization which was 
nearer and dearer than the ties of race or 
blood guarded their trembling steps and en- 
circled their lives on every side. 

I am aware that the term doctrine jars on 
gome hearers, who have acquired a distaste 
for credal forms and dogmas. Doubtless some 
learned theologians have pushed their theoriz- 
ings too far, and thus obscured the verities they 
were anxious to illuminate. But their abuse 
of the sacred science of theology is no argu- 
ment against it. Apart from the precise state- 
ment of Scriptural teaching, the average mind 
would find it difficult to grasp its meanings, 
and the secular or prejudiced mind would riot 
in its misunderstandings. The conflict between 
the flesh and the spirit is exceedingly keen. We 
need these definitions and explanations which 
Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Luther, Wycliff 
and Wesley have supplied. Their armories are 
full of weapons of defense and aggression. 
The finest intellects of the ages have spent 
their energies without stint that they might 
learn the ways of God toward men. And none 
can carefully study their writings without 
spiritual edification. Moreover, few creeds, 
however derided by contrary opinions, have 
transgressed against reality, or gone beyond 
the boundaries of actual human experience. 
The depth of iniquity, the height of pardon, 
the breadth of love and the length of eternity 


are illimitable in their dimensions. Express 
them as we may, their infinitudes will yet 
baffie us. Nevertheless, they are the substan- 
tial facts of life, whether in Time or Eternity. 
If we neglect them, we are in jeopardy every 
hour. If we disobey their admonitions and in- 
junctions, we suffer serious detriment and face 
an ominous future. 

We can and we do differ on political and 
philosophical issues. What we think concern- 
ing art or literatureis not of prime importance. 
But what we think of God, Jesus Christ, of the 
soul, and of its immortal destiny, is transcend- 
ently important. Here, the fear of Jehovah is 
the beginning of wisdom, and the love of our 
Saviour is its end. The Alpha and Omega of 
human existence is contained in the apostolic 
doctrine. 

The New Testament describes its content as 
“saving truths”; truths in a class by them- 
selves; truths which we must cheerfully ac- 
cept, feed upon, proclaim everywhere; truths 
which have interpenetrated and recovered the 
lost ones of every clime. They initiate in the 
poor prodigal and the proud Pharisee alike the 
processes of regeneration. They lead to re- 
pentance toward God, and to faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Observe how this leaven works, 
how it exalts and purifies the thoughts, words 
and deeds of the worst and the most profligate, 
how it molds character after the Pattern in 
the Mount, and stimulates exemplary conduct 
and sacrificial service. Then rejoice that we 
can still hold fast to the essence of the Gospel 
of Eternal Life, and that those who have made 
it their meat and drink have been the saving, 
witnessing remnant of the Church in her long 
and stormy career. 

For such saints, conversion can never be an 
open question. They know whom they have 
believed. The warm ‘assurance they have 
passed from death unto life silences their 
doubts and fears, and excites their liveliest 
trust and confidence. They utter no uncertain 
sound. They are not content to discuss these 
glorious convictions with indifference. God 
has actually spoken to them in the apostolic 
Gospel, and his voice is always echoing in 
heart and memory. Superior to the allure- 
ments of Vanity Fair, and impregnable against 
the vices and temptations of the wicked, they 
pass through life and death to the fellowship 
of Life Eternal. If we know the day of our 
visitation, our Pentecost can come here and 
now. Oh that from heaven it might fall upon 
the waiting and expectant church, burn up the 
dross of base desire, scatter life in every part 
and sanctify the whole! 

Il. Once this miracle of miracles is re- 
newed in believers they inevitably gravitate 
toward Christian communion. The earliest 
church membership shared, as we share, the 
majestic intellect of Paul, the mystic dreams 
of John, the practical counsels of James, the 
splendid visions of the Apocalypse. Not the 
wise and the famous, the orators and the 
statesmen, but a lowly and despised group 
divined the mind of Christ and laid bare the 
sources of those religious benefits which have 
enriched the past two thousand years. The 
apostolic fellowship was _ irresistible. It 
evolved out of slaves and pariahs the typical, 
men who are necessary for human progress. 
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We not only require better institutions, social 
reforms and adjustments; we also require bet- 
ter men to operate them. “The soul of all im- 
provement is the improvement of the soul.” 
The spiritual man is the real ruler and judge; 
he is the maker of destiny. He never misses 
his appointed way. He is subject to a leader- 
ship which can not err, to a mercy which can 
not fail, to a love which can not die. To 
have sat with Socrates and heard him discourse 
would have been a rare privilege. But none 
would think of comparing what he said with 
the words of those who had seen the Lord on 
his cross, or the empty tomb in the Garden. 
No wonder that the first disciples clung to 
the apostles, and awaited eagerly their gracious 
messages, which were afterward incorporated 
in the Evangels and Epistles. 


And when these fathers in the household of 
faith rejoined their Lord in Paradise, believers 
still had a ministry, an altar, a sacrifice, a 
covenant. Every convert was a priest in 
Christ’s priesthood; his offering was ‘a broken 
and a contrite heart,’ his charter was the 
promised blessing of the Gospel. So strongly 
did these predominate that the ordinary meal 
of the Christian home was transfigured and be- 
came a memorial of Christ’s precious death 
until his coming again. The toil-worn captive, 
the slave scourged to his noisome den, broke 
bread or slept the sleep of peace and benedic- 
tion, not without the expectation that, ere the 
morn, their shackles would be shattered and 
angels summon them to their reward above. 
Prayer was their constant occupation. Pro- 
found holiness and sweetness attended their 
supplications. It was worth while to pray, 
when their very persecutors believed and were 
made Christ’s freemen. Shut in by the vast 
privacy of a surrounding hurricane of hate and 


THE AXE TH 
REV. J. WILBUR 


Text: “And the man of God said, Where 
fell it? And he showed him the place. And 
he cut down a stick, and cast it in thither; and 
the iron did swim.” II Kings 6:6. 


If this were the only instance of this kind in 
the Scriptures, we might, perhaps, question its 
validity, but the Bible is full of stories like 
this. I turn to the New Testament, and I find 
there the story of the woman who for eighteen 
years had been bowed with infirmity. She 
could in nowise life herself up. She had spent 
all her living on physicians, and could be 
healed by none of them. She was a dwarf in 
statue. I have imagined her sometimes when 
alone in her home, when no eye could look 
upon her, trying to straighten out her frame, 
and she could not. I have imagined her trying 
to lift up her poor body, and she could not. 
But one day Jesus sees her stooping over in 
her infirmity, and, with all his divine power, he 
speaks, saying, ‘““‘Woman, thou art loosed,” and 
she stood up. The iron did swim. 

He is always bringing these things to pass. I 
see a woman taken in her sin. She is being 
hounded by men, who are professing great 


martyrdom, their fraternity was as grateful as 
a winter’s fire in a raging blizzard. 

Consider that if instead of a dwindling and 
depressed few, our weekly gatherings for 
prayer were attended—not only by deacons and 
elect ladies, but by the worst and most 
notorious evil-doers. Here kneels a Magdalene. 
There a Zaccheus. Yonder a Matthew. The 
man of infidel tendencies, the woman of sel- 
fish ease, are found side by side with the pas- 
tors and the elders. What an influence would 
emanate from that circle! Consider again that 
while the sanctuary is crowded, this or that 
contrite seeker, Sunday by Sunday, is asking, 
“What shall I do to be saved?” “How can I 
find him whom my soul desireth?”’ In such a 
Bethel and in such an atmosphere, surcharged 
with the apostolic fellowship, conventional and 
perfunctory worship would speedily vanish. 
Preaching would gain a seraph’s flight; devo- 
tion would vibrate with the glory of the 
Shechinah; our joy over one sinner: that re- 
penteth would resound to the accordant strains 
of heaven. 

Can you imagine a frigid, frozen, critical, 
fault-finding Pentecost? A superfluous and 
negligible apostolic doctrine and fellowship? 
Ten thousand times, No! But apply these ad- 
jectives to churches you Know and are you not 
free to confess that they are warranted? 

A craving for our own deliverance, a sur- 
mounting faith in our Deliverer, must precede ~ 
any adequate or successful efforts to gain dis- 
ciples. As well plant a palm tree on the Alps 
as place a seeking soul in the cold and deadly 
chill of some nominal Christian churches. 
God will not suffer such to house the offspring 
of grace. He will honor us with an increase 
and we shall see those who are being saved 
added to our number day by day, when we have 
restored the apostolic doctrine and fellowship 
to their rightful paramountcy. 


AT DID SWIM 
CHAPMAN. D. D. 


virtue themselves. They are attempting to 
stone her with stones, and she is running like 
a frightened deer. I imagine her stumbling 
and falling. I imagine a stone striking her. I 
see her rise from her fallen position with the 
blood blinding her eyes. She is hastening on, 
when suddenly she sees Jesus. I think I see 
her fall at his feet. -The law condemned her; 
the world stoned her; but Jesus forgave her. 
And, when they came up to him, they found 
him writing in the sand. They say that when 
the woman came to him as an impure woman 
he bowed his face because he was a pure man, 
and he wrote abstractedly in the sand. I do 
not believe it. I am sure it is not so. There 
is an old legend which declares that, when 
Jesus bent over to write, he was writing the 
name of a man in the crowd, and this man bent 
over and read his own name. And the rest 
of the.sentence was this: “So and so is him- 
self an extortioner,’ and the man drops the 
stone in his hand and goes. Jesus writes 
another name: “So and so is himself an adul- 
terer,’ and fifty men drop the stones in their 
hands and flee away. 
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He continues writing name after name, and 
man after man leaves, until at last, lifting up 
his eyes and, seeing only the woman at his feet, 
and the men all scattered, he says, “Woman, 
where are thine accusers? Doth no man ac- 
cuse thee?’ And she said, “No man, Lord.” 
And he said, “Neither do I accuse thee,” and 
she stood up. And the iron did swim. 


But, if any of you worldly-wise people are 
saying to me today, “But that is in the Bible,” 
then I will take an illustration out of modern 
time. At a meeting in a city in Canada, there 
came into the audience a man blinded by drink, 
held captive by drugs for twenty-nine years. 
He had been a slave to opium, and to cocaine, 
and to morphine. Mr. Asher spoke to him. 
His heart was touched. And I saw that man 
walk down, in the presence of 4,000 people, 
climb up on the high platform by my side, and 
say, “Friends, I am climbing up out of hell, 
and you must help me,” and although he was 
clad in rags, there came to him a beautifully 
dressed woman, who said, “My husband will 
take you to our home this evening.” 


The other day there came to us a letter 
written by a Presbyterian minister, who said, 
“T wish you could see our man. His face is 
shining. I wish you could hear him speak. He 
is filled with the power of God. I wish you 
could have heard him lead our meeting last 


night. Scores of people were impressed, and 
many of them converted.” And the iron did 
swim. 


But my message is also for the man, and for 
the woman, who is a member of the church. 
There is many a man in the church today, and 
many a woman, too, in the predicament of the 
man who lost the axe-head. The man with the 
axe-handle in his hand could have gone on 
apparently chopping wood. He could have 
raised the axe-handle and brought it down, and 
the man fifty feet away would not have known 
that he was working without an axe-head. But 
I was raised in the country, and I know that it 
is a good deal more difficult to swing an axe 
without a head than to swing one with an axe- 
head. It is a good deal more difficult to keep 
up the form of religion than to live the real 
thing, and many of you are keeping up the 
form. You are working without an axe-head. 

Who are the people that are doing this? 

First, some of us who are ministers. There 
was a day when God spoke through our min- 
istry. There was a day when, rising to plead, 
there was a passion in our words. There was 
a day when, as we proclaimed Jesus Christ, 
men and women flocked to the mercy seat. 
There was a day when, as we preached, we 
could see him, and people knew that we saw 
him. And now we preach the same sermon 
and we use the same illustrations, and we work 
the same methods, and there is no power. 
And there are church officers here, who in 
times gone by testified for Jesus Christ in their 
homes. You had a family altar. You spoke 
the names of your children in your petitions. 
You went to church; and, as you rose to speak, 
everybody gave you the closest attention. 
They knew that you were a man of God. And 
today the altar is gone, and your power has 
gone with it, and you have not been in the 
church, nor at the prayer meeting for a month, 


and you have no power. And there are Chris- 
tian people listening to me today, whose ex- 
perience in other days could best be told in 
the words of the hymn, “Oh, happy day that 
fixed my choice.” And you are without power 
today. You are not a soul-winner. You have 
lost your influence over your husband, you 
have lost your influence on your children, you 
have lost your influence in the church and in 
the city. The axe-head is gone. No power! 

What is the axe-head? Well, I should say 
the axe-head is, first the conscious presence of 
Christ; second, the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit of God; third, this blessed Book burning 
in your life, and ringing in your message. And 
you have lost it. The direct part of the mes- 
sage is this. Where fell it? What if the man 
had simply said to the man of God, “I do not 
know where it fell. Down here, possibly. 
Maybe yonder.” I think the man of God would 
have said, ‘“‘When you find where it fell, come 
and tell me.’ And the man of God said, 
“Where fell it?” And he showed him the place. 
Now, there is the lesson. You know the place 
where you lost power. No minister is required 
to tell you. No evangelist need tell you. You 
know the place. You lost it when you neg- 
lected this Book. You lost it when you 
crowded prayer into a corner. You lost it when 
you did not confess your sin. You lost it 
when you neglected the church. You lost it 
when you were in league with the world. You 
lost it at the card table. You lost it at the 
dance. You know where you lost it. 

But please let me say, if you are out of fel- 
lowship with God, I have no unkind word for 
you. I know my own weakness too well. If 
you. are away from Christ, I have no sharp re- 
buke for you. I am a preacher of Jesus Christ. 
But I have this to say. Listen. If you have 
lost your power, God loves you. He loves you. 

I have one thing to say in conclusion. My 
message today is for the man who is not a 
Christian. He is the man deep down in sin, 
away in the blackness of despair. How are 
you going to get him up? Of course, in these 
days of worldly-wise men we have all sorts of 
suggestions. The political reformer comes 
along and tells us that we need better politi- 
cal conditions. Of course we do, but they can 
never take the place of salvation. The 
sociologist comes along and says that all the 
systems of men are wrong. He tells us to 
change our systems and men will be better. 
Of course they will, but all the sociology in the 
world cannot save the sinner. And the apostle 
of the new environment theory comes along, 
and he says that if you should get your axe- 
head off the axe-handle, all you need to do is 
to secure a better environment, and you will 
get it on again. I seriously question that. 
Then there are others who tell us just to think 
it is on, and to proceed to use the axe-handle, 
and we will be all right again. I am not 
against the political reformer. He has my 
sympathy and support. I am not against the 
sociologist. I believe in him. But I know only 
one way to get the sinner up. Listen. “And I, 
if I be lifted us, will draw 2 I declare 
today that there is no way to lift the sinner up 
except by the drawing power of Jesus Christ. 
Preach him; sing him; live him. That is the 
secret. Then there is hope. 
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The Blessed Dead 


: Funeral Sermon 


Rev. J. W. Weyman, Ph. D. 


Text: “I heard a voice from heaven saying, 
write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; for their 
works follow with them.” Rev. 14:13. 

The word “blessed” literally means “happy.” 
“Happy are the dead which die in the Lord.” 

I. What is it to die in the Lord? 

It implies union with Christ here. When 
man sinned he was separated from God. Sep- 
aration is death. Christ came to atone for 
man’s sin and to bring him back to God. Faith 
is the hand that reaches out and lays hold up- 
on God. As a little branch severed from a tree 
may be grafted into a living tree so that it will 
live and become part of it, so the soul severed 
from God by sin may by faith in Christ be 
united to the Lord. All thus united are blessed 
when they die. 

II. How do we know that the dead that die 
in the Lord are blessed? 

John says, “I heard a voice from heaven 
saying, write, Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.” The information comes from 
heaven, the abode of the blessed. Grand as 
heaven is described to be, and great as the 
joy of the redeemed there is said to be, the 
half has not been told. “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” 

Ill. The time of this blessedness. 

“Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
from henceforth.” This blessedness begins at 
death and continues on through all eternity. 
“Blessed are the dead’—not “will be,” but 
“are” now. This is in harmony with the teach- 
ing of all the Scriptures. Jesus said in an- 
swer to the prayer of the penitent thief on the 
cross, “Today thou: shalt be with me in Para- 


dise.’ When Jesus died upon the cross he 
said, “Father into thy hands I commend my 
spirit,’ and he breathed out his spirit into the 
hands of God the Father. And that very day 
the spirit of Jesus and the spirit of the Peni- 
tent thief went home to the Paradise of God. 
It is said of the beggar in the Parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, “And it came to pass, 
that the beggar died, and was carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom.” I presume 
that if our eyes were opened, as were the eyes 
of the servant of Elisha, we might see the 
angelic spirit waiting to bear the spirit of our 
loved ones home to God. 

IV. The reason why the dead which die in 
the Lord are blessed. 

1. They are in the Lord. They are one with 
him and will never be separated from him. 
They are justified from the condemnation of a 
broken law. They are clothed with Christ’s 
spotless! robe of righteousness. “There is, 
therefore, now no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ Jesus.” 


2. They rest from their labor. Heaven is a 
Sabbath day of rest. The wearied body and 
tired mind will there find perfect rest. There 
will be no sickness and sorrow in that hea- 
venly home. The glorified body which will be 
given to the children of God will not be sub- 


ject to weariness and infirmity as is this 
mortal body. 
3. “Their works do follow them.” We can 


claim by right no reward. Christ not only 
saves the soul, but will reward any service ren- 
dered Him here. “And whosoever shall give 
to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward.” 


Children’s Sermon on the Lord’s Prayer 


Once, very early in Jesus’ ministry, he was 
praying and his disciples heard him. There 
was something about his prayer which made 
them wish to know how to pray as he did, so 
they said to him—and I am sure it was not 
hard at all to say this to him, he was so kind 
and easy to talk to, “Lord, teach us to pray, as 
John also taught his disciples.” And he was 
as ready to do what they asked as they had 
found it easy to ask him. “And he said unto 
them: When ye pray, say——.” Luke 11:1; 
Matthew 6:9; “after this manner.” 

Now I wonder how many of you can say 
what he said? How many of you? Let us see 
your hands. (Repeat.) 

Now because he said it, what do we call it? 
Who can tell? You ought to know it is not 
always called the “‘Lord’s Prayer’—sometimes 
it is called by the first two words—“Our 
Father,’ and there is one great branch of the 
Church of Christ which calls it, not “Our 
Father,” but “Pater Noster,” which is the Latin 
for “Our Father,” because the Roman Catholic 
Church uses Latin in its services, instead of 
English or French or German or Spanish or 
Italian, etc. Now, every good Roman Catholic 
says the Lord’s Prayer many times a day—so 
many “Pater Nosters’—with beads—and I 


want you little people, if you do not already, 
to say “Our Father’ morning and evening, 
every day of your lives—without counting 
beads. And when you say it, remember that 
Jesus spoke it to his disciples. 


Now there is not time to explain a great deal 
about this prayer this morning, but there are a 
few things I especially want you young people 
to remember about it: 

(1) It is a prayer against swearing: 
Father—hallowed be Thy name,” i. e., 
holy.” 

(2) It is a prayer for making disciples— 
a Missionary prayer: “Thy kingdom come”— 
followers of Christ to get other followers. 

(3) It is a prayer for food: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 

(4) It is a prayer for forgiveness and for- 


“Our 
“be 


givingness: “Forgive us our debts as we for- 
give our debtors.” 
(5) It is a prayer against temptation: 


“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” i. e:, “the evil one.” 

The end of it some pious monk added, and 
we have kept: “For thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory forever.” 

“Amen”—“So be it,” or “we want it.”—Wil- 
liam Tatlock. 
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—for five days’ free trial. Keep it or return it. 

That is our plan in a nutshell. Our new plan—besides saving you $51 
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the greatest, the most durable, the most suc- 
cessful typewriter ever built. No finer can Over 600,000 Sold 


be bought for any price. It is a twenty 
year development. Do Not Confuse 


There is no need now to ever pay $100 
again for a new typewriter. The Oliver This $49 Oliver is not a second- 
rebellion gives every one an opportu- hand machine — but brand new, 
nity to own an Oliver. And at the direct from the factory to you. 
lowest time payments. It is not a special model—but the 
This is the same machine used by identical machine that was $100. 
the largest concerns. It has all Reduced selling expenses saves you 
the latest improvements. For $51. 


speed and fine workmanship, s : 
it can’t be beat. Some of the big concerns using 


; Olivers are: U. S. Steel Corp., 
Tf er ria Ot aieicast Standard Oil Co., Nat'l City Bank 
ship it back at our ex- of N. Y.. Montgomery Ward, 
=. pense. Pennsylvania R. R. The Oliver is 
: famous the world over. You can 
MAIL TODAY now own one for 10 cents per day. 


and Why 


With greater pro- 
duction and huge 
financial resources, 
the Oliver Typewriter 
Company is the pace 
setter. 


_ Its officials seek to re- 
lieve the public of a useless 
tax. In the past, it has cost 
$51 tosell typewriters through 
an expensive sales force—high 
rents for offices in 50 cities—and 
other frills. All are wasteful from 
an economic viewpoint. That is 
why Oliver Nines are shipped direct 
from the factory to the user—on free 
trial. This permits us to wholesale machines 
to you for $49. You get the saving. No 
middlemen with their tolls. 

This plan, we feel sure, is in keeping with 
modern demands. All will welcome such asincere 
effort to reduce the High Cost of Typewriters. 

The entire facilities of the company are devoted exclusively 


to the production and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. ee lee) 


10 Cents a Day 


Easy payments of $3 per month. This in ad- 
dition to our cutting the price in two. Could any 
one go further? Yet we offer this free trial with- 
out obligation on your part. The plan is daring 
—hbut we believe discerning people will respond. 

This is the first time in history that a new, 
never-used $100 typewriter of the latest model 
has been offered at the price of cheaper or second- 
hand machines. It is cheaper to own than rent. 


Free Trial Coupon 


* 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1234 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


paid for. 


No Money Down 


Simply send in the coupon properly filled in. There is no 
red tape—no salesmen—no collectors—no_ bother. Keep 
the Oliver for $3.00 per month. Or return it. It is up to 
you. 

Mail the coupon today 

Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
1234 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
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dressed to you. 
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You may send me a new Oliver Nine on ap- 
proval. I will keep it fivedays. Then if I decide 
to buy it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 per 
month. The title to remain in you until fully 


If I decide to return it, I will turn it over to 
the express company, properly packed and ad- 
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